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RELATION OF POLITICS AND FEARS TO BANKING. 


Banking suffers less from elections and political discussion than 
many other kinds of business. For several months we have heard 
constantly of disaster to production in the event of the defeat of 
one party and the success of the other, but no harm has been 
prophesied to the banking business, whoever might be elected 
President, or whatever party obtained control of Congress. Of 
course, banking is not so far removed from manufacturing or mer- 
chandising as to remain unaffected when they suffer. Usually, 
when disaster overtakes manufacturing, for example, the banks 
ultimately feel it in smaller deposits and declining rates of interest, 
and also in the failure of manufacturers to meet their obligations; 
and these events are finally recorded in banking, in the form of 
diminished dividends and surplus; but the business does not stop, 
the doors are not closed, except when failures occur, and the 
shock is felt, as above explained, in a smaller degree of prosperity 
than during good times. 

It is unquestionably true that, while banks do not feel so many 
consequences from change in law and from the ups and downs of 
trade as some other great departments of the business world, they are 
often unreasonably disturbed by their fears and surroundings. There 
are two types of mind, and we suppose always have been, in the 
world; the one type possessing strong faith in the future, and 
always seeing the bright side of things; the other possessing little 
or no faith, and seeing only darkness and disaster. These two 
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types of mind have both tended toward exaggeration of late years, 
in consequence of the changed modes of doing business, and 
especially in consequence of the speculative element which has 
become so dominating a feature everywhere in trade. The 
business speculator is an exaggerator, a fictionist of the worst kind; 
he lives and thrives on the uncertainties of things. If business 
moved smoothly day by day, without serious changes, he would 
disappear. There would be no room for him, and his occupation 
would be gone. Therefore, it is needful for him to exaggerate the 
causes affecting business to the highest degree, and with the aid 
of newspapers and the telegraph nothing is easier than to intensify 
the events of the time, and to exaggerate impending dangers and 
future changes. So we are daily treated to exaggerated causes of 
every kind, and these have so multiplied that even the more sober 
and steady are beginning to weigh the speculator’s prognostications 
as he never did before. Many a thoughtful business man, who to- 
day is fearful of the exaggerations of the speculative class, would, 
a few years ago, have pooh-poohed them. It will be admitted 
that these fears are not wholly groundless. They have a basis in 
the reality of things, but are not so potent in shaping business 
as they are often supposed or declared to be. 

One of the best illustrations of this truth is the money scare 
to which we have been treated for the last four months. In the 
summer the exaggeration began that there would not be money 
enough to conduct the exchanges of the autumn. There was a 
time, indeed, when much money flowed south and west to move 
the crops; but long ago the quantity, in proportion to the amount 
of business to be done, lessened, for the simple reason that in the 
West especially, a large amount of money, in the natural course 
of things, has accumulated, so that there is less need of sending 
money than was the case thirty years ago. Notwithstanding this 
very obvious fact, the old cry was raised and continued with no 
little effect, that large sums would be needed, and would it be 
forthcoming? So daily the speculation concerning the probabilities 
in the case went on until money began to flow eastward again, 
and then the cry ceased. Let it be remembered that during this 
period the New York banks had plenty of funds; they did not at 
any time reach the reserve limit. Indeed, they were quite a con- 
siderable distance from it, and at no moment was there danger of 
reaching the reserve line. The year before the same old scare was 
raised, and with as little reason. There truly was a basis of truth 
on which to found this exaggeration. Some money did flow out- 
ward for the purposes above named; but the quantity was not 
very alarming. It could be spared just as well as not. The 
interest rates were not driven so high as to affect anyone seriously, 
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and there was not the smallest real danger at any time that any 
person or class would suffer from this movement of money to the 
South and West. If the element of exaggeration had been intel- 
ligently removed, it would have been seen all along that the busi- 
ness of the country was in a perfectly safe condition, that the 
instruments for conducting it were ample, and that there was no 
real basis for serious fears of any kind. 

Another fear which is haunting the minds of some persons, is, 
that the country will eventually suffer for a circulating medium. 
It is thought that the national banking system is near its end, 
and that, when ended, the business world will probably go to 
pieces for lack of banking machinery to aid it. The truth is, the 
national banking system is the best this country has ever had; 
but it is due less to the enactment of the national banking law 
than to the growth of banking intelligence. The increased intel- 
ligence is not so much the outgrowth of the law, as the law is 
the outgrowth of a better knowledge of banking. Let us separate 
clearly in our minds the function of issuing currency from that of 
conducting the business of banking. Bankers have, perhaps, learned 
more during the last thirty years in conducting their business than 
any other class of business men in the country. It is true that 
enormous strides have been made in manufacturing, in production 
of every kind, but the bank of to-day is a very different kind of an 
institution from the bank of thirty or forty years ago. It is true that 
occasionally a bank makes a mistake; will discount paper which 
it ought not, and thereby is a loser; but, after all, how much 
smaller are the losses compared with the total amount of money 
in the banking business than were the losses of, say, thirty years 
ago! Why is this? One answer is, that the borrower is richer 
than he was then; he possesses larger capital and is better able 
to pay when adversity overtakes him than he was at the time 
fixed for comparison. In other words, there is a great deal more 
wealth in the country, and, therefore, losses are better sustained 
than they were in the earlier period of our country’s history. This 
remark, of course, contains more or less truth; but, after all, we 
think the greater truth is, that the managers of our banks are, 
on the whole, a far more intelligent class of persons; that they 
master their business more carefully, scan the worth and capacity of 
the lender to pay more thoroughly, and, consequently, suffer fewer 
losses than they did formerly. So, too, in employing clerks and 
systematizing business, the bank of to-day is a great improvement on 
the bank of half a century ago. It is by reason of this great 
improvement in modern banking that the system has become entirely 
different from what it was; and these improvements are not particu- 
larly due to the national banking law, but, as above remarked, to the 
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growth in intelligence of the managers of our banks. It is quite 
true that bad laws might have had the effect of retarding the 
growth of such a system; they might have put a premium on 
laxity and neglect in conducting the business, but, except in these 
regards, our superb banking machinery is more the product of 
individual intelligence than the creation and development of law. 
Too much credit, therefore, has been given to the national bank- 
ing act as the foundation stone of what we see around us to-day 
in the banking community, and hence, if the law were repealed, or 
if the system went out of sight, we have no doubt that our 
excellent banking institutions would live and thrive as they have 
done in the past. 

The national bank note circulation is quite another matter. Of 
course, this is a vast improvement on the circulation formerly 
issued by the State banks; but if our national banking system 
should go, and with it the national bank circulation, it is easy 
enough to provide a substitute for the latter, while the banks 
themselves, if the foregoing reasoning be correct, would be quite 
as strong and healthful without the national banking act behind 
them as they are with it. As for the notes, the Government can 
supply all the currency that is needed. Two principles we hold to 
be good: First, the Government should have nothing to do with 
the banking business. This should be reserved exclusively for these 
institutions. Secondly, it is no function of a bank to issue money. 
That is as exclusively the prerogative of the Government. So long 
as our gold and silver mines are yielding as plentifully as they 
do at present, there need be no trouble in supplying a circulating 
medium for the country. The figures, with which all are familiar, 
show that the circulation is constantly expanding by the employ- 
ment of both metals, and the increase we believe to be quite large 
enough for all purposes. It is true there is a silver question 
pending, and which must be settled; but we have no doubt what 
the settlement will be.- Either silver will be restored to its former 
gold valuation, or else the difierence between its market and legal 
valuation will be bridged over or made good by the Government, 
so that the holders of our silver currency will, in the end, lose 
nothing. We believe that the good faith and common honesty of 
the people will require that this shall be done. So long as the 
two circulate readily, and no discount appears in taking silver, 
very likely nothing will be done; but the moment a parting shall 
take place between the market and legal values, in other words, 
as soon as people are unwilling to take silver except at a discount, 
in whatever form that discount shall show itself, we believe the 
Government will take action to make good the loss, so that no 
danger need be apprehended from the circulation of silver in this 


country. 

















A REVIEW OF FINANCE AND BUSINESS. 


A REVIEW OF FINANCE AND BUSINESS. 
AFTER-ELECTION DULLNESS. 

With an end of the election excitement, both before and after, 
an improvement in business had been predicted by each party, 
in case of its success, until the business community had come 
to expect it in any event. Hence the disappointment at the result, 
as election has been followed by greater weakness and more general 
dullness than usual at this season of the year, when the delayed 
fall trade should be at its height, stimulated as it already has 
been by the holiday and winter demand for seasonable goods. 
This disappointment is due to two reasons. The first is that 
already noticed in this column, namely, that fall trade was zof 
delayed this year on account of the presidential election, as much 
as usual, because the business men of the country have learned 
that it is safe in the hands of either party, and that the poli- 
ticians’ cry of “ruining it,” is only ante-election buncombe. The 
second is the consequence of the first, namely, that there has not 
been the usual rush and activity to buy goods after election, be- 
cause of the unusually greater activity before, which makes this 
year duller than usual after a presidential election, instead of as 
expected. Yet, if compared with the average year, there is not 
so much cause of complaint as has been heard. 


FEARS OF BUSINESS DEPRESSION. 
Hence the forebodings of “another business depression,” which 
have been growing more common of late, do not seem to have 
the basis that one might believe, upon a superficial observation, 
although it cannot be denied that there are some grounds for 
these fears, which have been developing for a year past in a few 
important industries, notably the iron, which is still regarded as 
the best barometer of the general business of the whole country. 
This is one of the causes of these fears, which has existed for a 
year past, or since the suspension of the enormous railroad exten- 
sions of systems between Chicago and the Rocky Mountains. The 
other most potent reason has been found in the depression in 
railroad stocks, and the “ discounting of the future by Wall street,” 
which has come to be regarded as the next most infallible indica- 
tion of the general business of the country. That the dullness in 
the iron trade was in part due to the above conditions there can 
be no doubt, while another and considerable part must be attributed 
to the assumed or actual belief that those industries were involved 
in the issue of the election. 
CAUSE OF THE BREAK IN THE STOCK MARKET. 
Now that this issue is decided in their favor, according to the 
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popular belief, it would be natural to expect some revival in activity 
there, while the demand from Trunk Lines as well as Western roads 
for more rolling stock to move crops, which are abnormally large, 
excepting wheat, ought to make good the loss of new railroad 
construction in part, or whole, unless there has been over-produc- 
tion and accumulation of iron for a year past. As to the other 
business barometer—the stock market, the depression in values 
has been due more to special than general causes, chief of which 
has been the Trunk Line rate war, while the Granger roads have 
been getting into trouble again, with the possibility of a general 
demoralization of rates and the apparent disregard of the rights of 
stockholders on the one hand, and of the Interstate Law on the 
other. 

Whether the attempts to restore old pooling arrangements as a 
cure forthis rate war evil will succeed, remains to be seen; and 
if successful, whether they will work the cure expected. This 
doubt is a cloud much larger than a man’s hand over the stock 
market, which does not now seem likely to blow over at once, 
though the storm center may have passed by Wall street for the 
present, or until Europe gets its bearings and decides whether to 
hold or drop the rest of its holdings of stocks of roads involved. 


THE RATE WAR SETTLEMENT AND PRICES. 

At the close of the last week of the month, the prospects of 
settling the rate wars between both the Trunk Line and Granger 
roads were considered so good that the shorts rushed to cover 
their previous free sales, and put the stock market up quite 
sharply, though the Gould Southwestern system shares did not 
keep pace with their neighbors, and his Manhattan actually broke 
badly on the awarding of heavy damages to owners of abutting 
property by the commission appointed to assess the damage to 
real estate along the lines of the elevated road. This was a sur- 
prise, as the first awards of the commission indicated a bias in 
favor of the Manhattan, it was popularly supposed. Heavy 
damages, however, along its whole lines, means a cessation of 
dividends, if not worse. The buying of Trunk Line, and possibly 
Western, stocks, on the settlement of the rate war, was thought 
to be for long as well as short account. 


STERLING EXCHANGE AND GOLD EXPORTS. 

This European selling of American securities and our exports of 
gold are closely related to each other, and the future of this 
market depends more upon that for stocks than in many months, 
and may affect the money and bond markets also. The unexpected 
rise in exchange during the last of November to the gold export- 
ing point, and the free shipments caused consid:rable alarm in 
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financial and commercial circles. But this was from force of habit 
contracted years ago, and during our suspension of specie pay- 
ments, when our stock of gold was low. Now there is no occa- 
sion for these periodical flurries in stocks and money whenever 
we export a few millions of gold, as usual at this season of the 
year, in payment of heavy importation of goods during the autumn, 
at a time when our exports run low. These are now on the 
increase, and the increase is likely to continue, as shipments of 
corn, provisions, and cotton are now gaining more than enough 
to make good the deficiency in wheat and flour exports; at the 
same time the period of heaviest imports is past. As to the 
danger of a drain of gold from this country, it exists in the 
imagination of Wall street only, formed under wholly different con- 
ditions. We have gained in our supply of gold since the resump- 
tion of specie payments in 1879, 475 millions of dollars net, and 
we are producing 35 millions annually in this country. 
THE BOND AND MONEY MARKETS. 

The purchases of Government bonds to date, under last April’s 
circular, have reached nearly too millions of dollars, of which there 
were about 51% millions of 4 per cents on November 29th, which 
cost over 66 millions, and over 45 millions of 4% per cents, which 
cost nearly 49 millions. Purchases have not been large of late, 
neither the offerings, and the market has been firm and quiet. 
Railroad bonds have sympathized with stocks somewhat, but with- 
out special feature or activity, though steadier at the close with 
them, on talk of settling the Trunk Line and Southwestern rate 
wars. Call loans on stock collateral bring 2@2% per cent., and the 
market is quiet and easy. The market for time loans does not 
show particular activity. Transactions are reported on about the 
following terms: For sixty days, 3’ per cent.; three months, 4 per 
cent.; four to six months, 4% per cent. Commercial paper finds 
a ready market, but the amount actually sold is small. Prime 
double names sell at about 4% per cent. There are reports that 
considerable four-months’ mercantile paper has been placed in this 
city, the last of the month, at 4% per cent., but this cannot be 
called a common rate. The banks are taking a little first-class 
paper, but do not care to go below 4% per cent., although the 
prospects are in favor of continued increase in their reserves sae. 
the balance of this year. 

THE WHEAT SPECULATION 
for the bull account collapsed during the month past, and the 
prices of spot and the December option, both in New York and 
Chicago, went dangerously near $1 per bushel, against over $1.20 
in both markets early in October. Hutchinson, of Chicago, kept 
his promise to the shorts so faithfully in September and early 
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October, to put the price of spot wheat to $1.25 each month in 
the year, that from disbelievers in his threats, everybody turned 
believers, covered their shorts at the top or near it, then went 
long on the breaks, and sat down and waited for him to keep his 
promise and make them a profit on their purchases. This child- 
like confidence in his disposition, as well as ability to work for 
the public instead of for himself, and to put up the price of 
wheat, suffered a rude shock the last week in October, during 
which time he had made a special promise to make the price 
$1.25, for it broke below $1.20, and has not since stopped going 
down, under his continuous selling, until the last week in Novem- 
ber, when it struck bottom, for the time at least, at a little over 
$1, as stated above. 

By this time everybody who had bought in October had sold out 
in November, and gone short for $1 again. But before it got there, 
heavy buying in Chicago, by unknown parties and brokers, was kept 
up for nearly a week, though Hutchinson was still a free seller 
openly, while some mysterious party was buying not only all he 
sold, but what everybody else sold as well. On the beginning of the 
last week of the month the Bears did not like this aspect of the 
market, and stopped selling. But when they had done this, they 
were surprised to find that everybody else had stopped also, and 
that there was no wheat for sale, except at higher prices. Then 
they wanted to buy back what they had sold short, and they found 
this same mysterious party ready to help them, by continued buying 
and bidding up of the market. This resulted in a regular stampede of 
the shorts, which included foreign houses again, as in September and 
October, and Wall Street, which had sold on the “exports of gold 
instead of wheat.” 

The Bears declared it was only a Thanksgiving boom, and that 
the shorts have now covered, while there is nothing to prevent 
another break but continued long buying. In the meantime, there 
is no export demand, except for Portugal semi-occasionally, and 
foreign markets kept 5 and 7c. under us on our I§c. decline, as 
they had on the previous 25c. advance, for they are getting all the 
wheat they want, till into the new year at least, from Russia, India 
and California, at the usual difference under our markets, which is 
always enough to get trade away from us, no matter what we ask, 
eas long as those countries have any surplus to sell. Hence, the 
talk that the speculation in Chicago is preventing exports from 
the Atlantic ports was disproven by the late decline. 

THE ANOMALOUS POSITION OF FLOUR. 

The situation of the flour market is more anomalous than that 
of wheat, for the reason that it is a non-speculative article for 
future delivery, while wheat is. Flour went up with wheat fully in 
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October, as the western millers were long of flour and generally long 
of wheat, and bulled the flour market by putting prices up rapidly 
and holding back supplies, in order to get wheat up. But they 
seemed to believe in the short crop of wheat, and especially of 
No. 1 Hard, more firmly than their Chicago Bull friends, and they 
staid “long” too long, both of wheat and flour, while the Chicago 
end of the deal got out before the Minneapolis end, and left the 
Northwestern millers with both their flour and wheat at high 
prices. In this dilemma, and with foreign markets from 25 to 75c. 
per bbl. under our own, they could unload nowhere, as they had 
filled the jobbing trade of this country up till January next on the 
advance. There was nothing left for them to do but to hold on. 
They have now been holding for a month, with almost no market 
and no business, until the last half of the month, when the heavy 
break in wheat made the Western millers let go, and the price 
broke about $1 from the top, and half the late advance was lost. 
Since the reaction in wheat, however, the limits on flour have been 
raised again by the millers, who still believe in higher prices than 
yet, on this crop, as they find it difficult to get wheat at many 
interior points for local milling, and are compelled to shut down 
or buy in the central markets, and ship back to the point of pro- 
duction. Buffalo, even, has been getting old wheat from New York, 
because there is none in the West, or it is all held by millers 
there to mix with the new crop, which is poor, to make fine flour, 
which the new wheat will not. Hence, old wheat flours have kept 
pretty well up, while the new springs have been almost unsalable 
because of the poor quality, from frosted wheat, until the old 
became so scarce as to drive trade on the new springs to the new 
crop of winters, which are better than springs, except the fancy 
Patents, which’ are made from selected or old wheats. 


THE PROVISIONS MARKETS 
all ruled neglected and almost lifeless during the first half of 
November, as the winter packing season opened with small receipts 
of hogs all through the West, and prospects of a light supply until 
after the new year, when the large new corn crop is expected to 
be felt in larger supplies for the coming year. With this prospect 
of a declining market, there has been little encouragement to buy, 
while the light receipts of hogs and small stocks have made every- 
body afraid to sell, especially after the packers’ experience of last 
year, described in our last. But during the last half of the month 
receipts of hogs have increased, as well as of corn, on an early 
and free movement of the new crop, which caused a decline in 
that grain, as well as in wheat. The packers and larger operators 
seized this opportunity, for which they had been waiting, and they 
have hammered the whole list, but especially pork, until they have 
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broken it over $1 per bbl., in the absence of anything but a 
small and scattered. speculative demand since early in the month, 
when Hutchinson bought a good deal, some of which he has sold 
out since. But at the break in spot and the near months for lard, 
to near the level of the January options, both English and Con- 
tinental exporters came in and bought more freely than for months, 
or since the Fairbanks deal in Chicago culminated in a sharp ad- 
vance in the near deliveries. This checked the break in lard, and 
caused a reaction, while bacon and meats followed pork instead 
of lard on a small speculative and nominal export trade, as England 
is now supplied by Continental Europe with bacon, to the exclusion 
of American, in both markets, since France and Germany shut us 


out by law. 
THE COTTON CROP AND SITUATION. 


Speculation in cotton has revived somewhat the past month, or 
since less doubt exists as to the amount of the crop, which is now 
most generally put at 7,000,000 bales. This is the more conserva- 
tive estimate, and comes about midway between the radical Bull 
and Bear figures. The result, however, of its acceptance has 
been to attract buying rather than selling, though the Bears claim 
that consumption is not keeping upto the rate of last year, owing 
to the condition of the goods trade, which is said to be better 
supplied than a year ago, if not overstocked here and abroad. 
Exports from the Southern ports have been quite liberal so far, 
however, and while some think receipts will now increase, there is 
yet no pressure from the South to sell, and not stocks enough at 
the ports to cause it. 

Exports of cotton—this crop—have been more largely from South- 
ern ports direct than ever before, and would have been larger had 
it not been for the scarcity of tramp ocean steamers, which have 
received the best rates of freight in five years. New York has 
done a fair share of the trade, however, but less has gone to 
Liverpool than usual, while about 60,000 bales have gone to London, 
and considerable to Hull ex route for the Continent, chiefly Ant- 
werp, Hamburg, and Bremen direct, as well as to St. Petersburg. 


THE OCEAN CARRYING TRADE AND SHIPBUILDING REVIVAL. 

Ocean freights have continued scarce, as the demand for steamers 
for the Black Sea and India grain trade has drawn most of the 
tramp steamers out of the Atlantic trade, and shipping of all kinds 
is undergoing quite a sharp and general revival, which is leading to 
increasing activity in shipbuilding on this and the other side of the 
Atlantic. It is said, also, that a large number of iron tramp steam- 
ers have become unfit for use from being tied to the docks dur- 
ing the depression in the ocean carrying trade for several years 
past, as they have rusted out, causing an actual shortage in the 
world’s tonnage. 
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To illustrate the difference compared with a year ago, we give 
the grain rates to the United Kingdom ports, which are now 4d. 
to 6d. against 1d. to 2d. or under a year ago, while cotton from 
Southern ports has paid as high as 62% to 65 shillings to Liver- 
pool this year, against half that or less a year ago. Live beeves 
to London from New York are now paying £4 per head, or $20, 
against $10 a year ago, which was then thought a good rate. 


THE GENERAL BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 


The minor markets present little of importance for special com- 
ment, either favorable or unfavorable, except that they are dull 
and unsatisfactory. Speculation has been killed out of most of 
them by manipulation or general lack of the public in any of these 
merchandise markets. The wholesale and jobbing trade of the city 
are generally complaining, partly on account of the cool weather, 
and partly because of the fear of business men to embark in any 
new or important enterprises, or to take any more risks than obliged 
to do before the new year. Good weather will help the retail trade 
for the holidays, but it is not good yet, and wholesalers will have 
to await the new year for much change. 


ill ill il 





Printing Silver Certificates—There is said to be a good deal of 
criticism among the bankers of Washington of the method now 
in vogue in the bureau of engraving and printing for printing 
the reverse side of the silver certificates. When Mr. Graves was 
installed in office as chief of the bureau, there were seven 
machines for printing from plates in operation. Now there are 
eighteen, and three more are soon to be added. It is asserted 
that no machine has yet been invented which will take the place 
of the human hand in distributing the ink over an engraved 
plate, and that with the present machines it is impossible to get 
good results with any other color than green. For this reason 
only the green side of the silver certificates is printed with the 
machines. The ink, too, is said to be inferior to that which is 
used when hand printing is done. The silver certificates printed 
on the machine are much less durable than those printed by 
hand, and the ink will easily rub off when the bills are in the 
least moist. Mr. Brooks, chief of the secret service division of 
the Treasury, said recently that the United States is falling to a 
rear place in the quality of the notes which it issues. He is 
opposed to the printing machines as a substitute for hand labor, 
and says that counterfeiting will increase in this country in direct 
proportion with the increase in the use of these machines.—New 


York Sun. 
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RAILROADS AND THE TARIFF. 


Once more fierce war has raged between the eastern trunk 
railroads, which has somewhat affected the values of those proper- 
ties and occasioned alarm among the stockholders. The real cause 
for chis new war is a very old one, namely, the endeavor on the 
part of one or two of these roads to be smarter than the rest. 
Whenever this has been done the result usually has been a tariff 
war, lasting until the smart roads have lost all they gained by 
breaking agreements, and something more. No truth is more patent 
than this, that all of these efforts to be smarter than others 
engaged in the same business, to divert traffic when the whole 
business can be easily seen, is a very childish business, and can 
continue only a few days or weeks unexposed, and which, when 
discovered, is sure to cause bad blood and serious disturbance for 
a time at least. Railroads make the most solemn agreements to 
observe fixed rates, and then, perhaps after keeping them for a 
little while, some company, really thinking that it can be a little 
smarter than the others, begins the old game of giving an advan- 
tage to shippers, whereby a diversion of freight follows. These 
various subterfuges have been very well described in a recent issue 
of the New York 7rzbune. 


“Most of the methods practiced in the evasion of west-bound rates 
are in the nature of devices which form violations of the Interstate 
Commerce Law. In some cases shipments, properly billed, so as to 
furnish no proof to Commissioner Fink of cutting, have, upon reaching 
destination, been corrected by telegraph, so as to give rates under the 
tariff. In other cases, cartage, which should have been charged against 
shippers, has been paid for by the road carrying the freight. Instances 
are said to have been found where exorbitant allowances were made for 
cartage, and the sum paid by the line securing the shipment. It is even 
charged that clerks in the offices of shippers have been placed as agents 
on the books of the companies, and the ‘salary ’ or ‘commission ’ paid 
over to the merchants. The tricks and devices for evading the tariff 
have been almost innumerable, and are said to be unequaled in the 
history of railroad rate cutting. At times a particular class of traffic has 
been raided, while the other classes appeared to be moving at full rates. 
On other occasions, the cutting has been concentrated on shipments to 
particular places and sections of the country.” 


The powerlessness of the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
prevent these violations is becoming more and more apparent. 
While that body has probably effected some good, the worst evils 
which it was created to prevent have been intensified by the very 
creation of the commission. The railroads are now prevented from 
prescribing any penalties to be visited on offending members, and 
as the commission can apply none, they well know that, in the 
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event of violating their agreements, no judgment can be visited on 
them. They can only suffer by retaliation, as is now attempted. 
It is becoming more and more clear, either that the Government 
must take the railroads or prescribe the rates, or the companies 
must be allowed to form pooling arrangements under the sanction 
of law, whereby penalties can be imposed on offending members. 
Why would it not be practicable for the railroad commission to 
be endowed with the power to collect sums from the railroad 
companies which should serve as a penalty—to be paid to those 
companies which should observe a tariff arrangement made by the 
several contracting companies? For example, suppose that these 
trunk lines should fix a tariff for the transportation of goods 
between the East and the West, as they have done. Suppose 
these rates should be known to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. Suppose the companies should also put in the possession of 
the commission a certain sum of money to be paid over to the 
parties observing the agreement, as a penalty on the offending 
party in the event of a departure from this arrangement. Then 
the various railroad companies would be more strongly moved to 
observe their agreement. But so long as no penalty is affixed for 
violating it, they, of course, will care less for it. Such has been 
the experience in the past, and is likely to be repeated in the 
future. It is lamentable that, with the growth of commerce in 
many directions, with the expansion of intelligence and with many 
improvements of various kinds, the railroad companies should have 
made no improvement whatever in observing their arrangements 
for the transportation of freight and passengers. 

It is very evident that they can be improved only by prescribing 
penalties, with the power somewhere to enforce them, in the event 
of violating their agreements in the future. The difficult thing is 
to adopt the principle of enforcing penalties in case of violation. 
For our part we see no other way to maintain harmonious busi- 
ness relations among these sharply competing companies. Their 
past experience has taught us this; and it certainly was a grave 
error on'the part of Congress, when, in enacting the Interstate 
Commerce Law, they destroyed the only effective remedy that had 
been devised for maintaining obligations among the railroad com- 
panies. This remedy might have become very effective; but it was 
wholly swept away. Congress should not be slow in permitting 
railroads to adopt this remedy, if it wishes to secure peace among 
the railroads. This is desired no less for the prosperity of the 
railroad companies than for the prosperity of their customers. Both 
are equally interested in the observance of fixed and uniform rates 
for the shipment of merchandise. 
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THE AUTHORITY AND LIABILITY OF BANK OFFI- 
CERS.* 
THE DUTIES AND LIABILITIES OF A CASHIER. 
(CONTINUED. ] 

Concerning his election or appointment, record or written evidence 
is not required. “The same presumptions of ratification or adop- 
tion exist in the case of a corporation as of a natural person.” 
(Reynolds v. Collins, 78 Ala. 94, p. 97; Bates v. Bank, 2 Id. 452; 
A. & T. R. Co. v. Kidd, 29 Id. 221; Ala. G. So. R. Co. v. Hill, 
76 ld. 303.) 

If the charter of a bank provide for the election of directors 
annually who “for the time being have power to appoint a cashier, 
and such other officers under them as may be necessary for execut- 
ing the business of said corporation,” a cashier thus appointed may 
continue in office, unless expressly restricted, and subject to removal 
by the directors, is a permanent and not an annual officer. (Unzon 
Bank v. Ridgely, 1 Harris & Gill, 324.) 

A bank’s charter provided that the directors should serve until 
the end of the first Monday in January after the time of their 
election and no longer, but if directors should not at that time 
be chosen, the bank was not to be deemed dissolved. In Decem- 
ber, 1865, the directors were authorized by the stockholders to have 
the president and cashier execute a deed of assignment. This was 
made and delivered on the 4th of January, the following year, by 
the president and cashier who were in office at the time such 
action was authorized by the stockholders. The first Monday in 
January had then passed, and no new directors or officers had been 
elected. The deed of assignment was declared valid. “If the 
officers who executed the deed of assignment were not de jure 
officers of the bank for that purpose, they were at least de facto 
officers of the bank, and /¢he persons contemplated by the stock- 
holders to make it.” (AMzlltken v. Steiner, 56 Ga. 251, p. 257.) Of 
course, a ratification by the stockholders would also have validated 
the action of the president and cashier, and they did this soon 
afterward. (/d., p. 257.) Formerly a corporation could act only by 
its common seal, could do nothing without a deed, but this doc- 
trine is now exploded. (Unzon Bank v. Ridgely, 1 Harris & Gill, 
324.1) “Much of the old strictness and formality required by the 
common law,” says Judge Church (Stamford Bank v. Benedict, 15 
Conn. 437, p. 445), ‘“‘on the subject of corporate action, from neces- 


* Copyrighted. 
t See good account of its inapplicability to the present time by Buchanan, C. J. 
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sity, as well as upon principles better understood, has been dispensed 
with in modern times, and especially in this country of corporations. 
The agents of corporations must necessarily have some latitude of 
discretion, and especially agents of such general powers as the 
cashiers of banking institutions.” 

“The cashier,” says Judge Swayne, “is the executive officer 
through whom the whole financial operations of the bank are con- 
ducted. He receives and pays out its moneys, collects and pays its 
debts, and receives and transfers its commercial securities. 

The directors may limit his authority as they deem proper, but 
this would not affect those to whom the limitation was unknown.” 
(Merchants Bank v. State Bank, 10 Wall. 604, p. 650.) 

In signing, if a note is indorsed, for example, “Geo. Buckley, 
Cas.,” this is sufficient to bind his bank. “It is not necessary that 
the indorsement should be made in the name of the corporation, 
but that an indorsement by the cashier of the bank adding the suffix 
‘Cashier,’ or ‘Cash’r,’ ‘C’r.,’ or ‘Cash.’ will be regarded as an official 
indorsement.” (Houghton v. First National Bank, 26 Wis. 663, p. 
668, the court citing Rockwell v. Elkhorn Bank, 13 Id. 653; Balls- 
ton Spa Bank v. Marine Bank, 16 Jd. 120; Claflin v. Farmers 
and Citizens’ Bank, 36 Barb. 540.) In countersigning bank notes 
it was not necessary, in complying with a New York statute, for 
the cashier to add his official character. (Bank v. Magher, 18 
Johns. 341, 1820.) 

The authority of a cashier has its origin in six sources: (1), It 
may come from statute or charter; (2), be expressly conferred by 
the directors; (3), from independent action, subsequently ratified 
by the directors; (4), by usage; (5), it may be inherent; (6), from 
necessity. 

What are the implied powers of a cashier? “To a very great 
extent, like individuals who act through agents and servants, 
[banks] are held to presumed or implied agencies, authority, and 
instruction, to those who are held out or permitted to act for 
them in their usual course of dealing within their charter powers, 
when not controlled specially by its provisions, the by-laws, or the 
nature and character of the contract or the subject matter of it.” 
(Scates, C. J., in Ryan v. Dunlap, 17 Ill. p. 45.) 

“The cashier is necessarily the general agent of the bank in 
dealings with customers, in money, notes, and bills—the receipt, 
deposit, transfer, and payments of them. It is indispensable to the 
interests of the corporation, and necessary to the protection and 
security of customers, that he should exercise these powers, and 
that his acts should bind his employés.” (/d.) 

Likewise, Judge Mulligan, of Kentucky, has said (Northern Bank 
v. Johnson, 5 Cold. 88, p. 99) “that the cashier of a bank, vzrtute 
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officiz, is generally intrusted with the notes, securities, and other 
funds of the bank, and is held out to the world by the bank as 
its general agent, in the negotiation, management, and disposal of 
them. Prima facie, therefore, from the very nature of his office, 
and the objects and purposes of the bank, he must be deemed to 
have authority to transfer and indorse negotiable securities held by 
the bank, for its use, and in its behalf, and no special authority 
need be proved. These are some of the general and necessary 
duties of the cashier, as the executive officer of a banking asso- 
ciation; and, ‘if any bank chooses to depart from this general 
course of business, it is certainly at liberty to do so; but, in such 
case, it is incumbent on the bank to show that it has interposed 
a restriction, and that such restriction is known to those with 
whom it is in the habit of doing business.’” (Angell & Ames on 
Corp., § 300.) And if a bank’s charter should require the signa- 
ture of the president and the counter signature of the cashier to 
every contract, such a requirement would not abridge the cashier’s 
authority to draw and indorse bills of exchange, drafts, and checks, 
in discharging his duties. (Vorthern Bank v. Johnson, 5 Cold. 
88; Merchants’ Bank v. Central Bank, 1 Kelly (Ga.) 418; Carey 
v. McDougald, 7 Id. 84; Mechanics’ Bank v. Bank, 5 Wheat. 
326.) 

The cashier’s authority to execute and indorse paper has been 
partly considered, but it may be remarked that in Wisconsin, 
in 1862, under the free banking law, which was similar to that of 
New York, a cashier could execute a promissory note for money 
to be used in the business of the bank. (Ballston Spa Bank v. 
Marine Bank, 16 Wis., 120.) 

In order to prove the cashier’s authority to issue certificates of 
deposit and to discount notes, evidence may be admitted of his 
doing these things. An objection was made to receiving such 
evidence on the trial of a case in Georgia. The court said: “The 
acts of which the evidence was offered were all of the same general 
nature, and they were numerous. It is, therefore, to be presumed 
that the bank had given [the cashier] authority to do them, and 
to do similar acts with other persons.” (Robinson v. Bealle, 20 Ga. 
275, P- 300.) 

If a cashier has authority to discount paper he can also indorse 
it. Says Nisbet, J.: “The power to discount confers the power to 
indorse.” (Merchants’ Bank v. Central Bank, 1 Kelly, Ga., p. 431.) 
And almost everywhere his authority to indorse is inherent 
(Thompson v. Hoyt, 5 N. Y. 335; Everett v. United States, 6 Porter, 
Ala., 166; Harper v. Calhoun, 7 How., Miss. 203; Crocket v. Young, 
1 Sm. & Marsh 241; Holt v. Bacon, 25 Miss. 567); but not in 
Massachusetts (Hartford Bank v. Barry, 17 Mass. 94; Folger v 
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Chase, 18 Pick. 63*). When such authority doés not inhere in the 
office, of course it can be conferred on him. (Hartford Bank v. 
Barry, 17 Mass. 94.) 

Moreover, he can indorse a note not belonging to the bank, and 
merely for the accommodation of the payee, or prior indorser, if 
the purchaser has bought the same in good faith for value before 
maturity. (Houghton v. First National Bank, 26 Wis. 663.) In a 
Wisconsin case it was claimed that the cashier only had authority 
to indorse paper owned by the bank; to make an accommodation 
indorsement was clearly beyond the scope of his authority, and not 
binding on his bank. But the court, adopting the principle which 
had been established in New York, declared that “as the cashier 
is the person authorized to indorse notes for the bank, a purchaser 
of such paper in good faith before maturity is not bound, when 
he takes it thus properly indorsed, to inquire whether the bank 
owned it when it was indorsed or not.” (Houghton v. First National 
Bank, 26 Wis. 663, p. 670, citing Bank of New York v. Bank of 
Ohio, 29 N. Y. 619; Banking Association v. White Lead Company, 
35 Jd. 505; North River Bank v. Aymer, 3 Hill 262; Farmers & 
Mechanics Bank v. Butchers and Drovers’ Bank, 14 N. Y. 633, 
second trial, 16 /d. 125.) 

Wherever the cashier possesses the inherent authority to indorse, 
the inducement for indorsing need not appear; the law will pre- 
sume that the transfer was proper. (verett v. United States, 6 
Porter, Ala. 166.) Where he does not possess the inherent author- 
ity to indorse and thus transfer the ownership, he can neverthe- 
less indorse for the purpose of having a demand made of the parties 
who are liable thereon, and the indorsers notified in the event of 
non-payment (Hartford Bank v. Barry, 17 Mass. 94); in short, “he 
may do what is requisite for the recovery of a note.” (Parker, 
C. J., Hartford’ Bank v. Barry, 17 Mass. 94, p. 97.) 

So, too, he can transfer a certificate of deposit payable to “S. 
B. Knapp, cashier,’ though the funds deposited belong to the 
bank. And when they are transferred, even in bad faith, to an 
innocent holder, he can keep them. (S¢. Louzs Perpetual Insurance 
Co. v. Cohen, 9 Mo. 421.) 

The cashier’s authority to transfer paper by indorsement does not 
extend to judgments in favor of his bank. (Holt v. Bacon, 25 Miss. 
567.) He also has inherent authority to borrow. And in a Missouri 
case it is said that, “in order to show a cashier’s authority to 
borrow money for his bank, it is not necessary to prove a power 

* “*In Massachusetts, it has been held, that neither the president nor the cashier of a 
bank has the power, in virtue of his office, to transfer the negotiable funds of the bank, 
without express authority from the directors. This, however, must be erroneous, if the 


transfer be made in the usual course of business, and in good faith.’’ (Ruggles, C. J., in 
Thompson v. Hoyt. 5 N. Y., p. 335, decided 1851.) 
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specially conferred upon him by the board of directors, or a dis- 
tinct ratification by them of the act after its consummation; his 
acts done in the ordinary course of the business actually confided 
to him as such cashier are frima facte evidence that they fall 
within the scope of his duty.” Lewis, P. J., in Ringling v. Kohn, 
6 Mo. App. 333; Donnell v. Lewis County Savings Bank, 80 Mo. 
165. 

What would be express authority to borrow? If one of the 
articles of association should provide that the board of directors 
“shall appoint such officers and agents as may be necessary for 
the transaction of the business of the association,” the cashier 
would have express authority to borrow money for the bank, and 
to execute its note therefor. (Ballston Spa Bank v. Marine Bank, 
16 Wis. 120.) 

If a cashier be authorized ex officio to pay drafts and checks 
when the drawers have funds, this would not justify him in accept- 
ing and creating liabilities for his bank. (Pendleton v. Bank, 1 T. B. 
Mon. 171.) 

A cashier may release a debt which is secured by mortgage. 
He “may deal with and do such acts in respect to such debt as 
may be usually done in relation to money transactions, verbally 
or by writing, without regard to the mortgage security.” (Scates, 
C. J., in Ryan v. Dunlap, 17 Ill. 40, p. 43.) A formal release of 
the mortgage should be under seal, but this would not discharge 
‘the debt. On the other hand, a verbal or written discharge of 
the debt by payment in money, property, or other securities, would 
discharge the mortgage, and without the entering of a satisfaction 
on the mortgage itself. (/¢d.) But he has no authority to buy or 
sell real estate, or contract with brokers for that purpose. (W2n- 
sor v. Lafayette County Bank, 18 Mo. App. 665.) 

When different debts are due, the cashier may apply the creditor’s 
money belonging to the bank, if he should make no application 
himself. In a case requiring the application of this principle, the 
court remarked that it was the cashier’s duty to receive all moneys, 
“and, as incidental to this power, to apply them, subject to the 
supervisory authority of the directors.” (Stamford Bank v. Benedict, 
15 Conn. 437, p. 445, the court citing Beverly v. The Lincoln Gas 
Light & Coke Co, 7 Ad. & El. 829; Bank v. Patterson, 7 Cranch 
299; Fleckner v. Bank, 8 Wheat. 338; Osborne v. Bank, 9 Wheat. 

8.) 

"He cannot release a surety. “It is well-established law,” says 
Lake, C. J. (Merchants’ Bank v. Rudolf, 5 Neb. 527, p. 536), “that 
the cashier of a bank has no authority, by virtue of his office, to 
release a surety upon a promissory note or bill without payment, 
unless specially empowered to do so (citing Cochecho National Bank 
v. Haskell, 51 N. H. 116; Bank v. Dunn, 6 Pet. 51), and this 
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authority will not be presumed, but must be established by affirma- 
tive proof.” If a bank should hold other security beside their 
indorsement they would nevertheless be liable. (/d.) 

In Massachusetts, if bank shares are seized and sold by a col- 
lector of taxes on proper proceedings, the cashier can legally issue 
a new certificate of shares to the purchaser. (Smzth v. Northamp- 
ton Bank, 4 Cash. 1.) 

The authority of the cashier to certify has already been con- 
sidered. He has authority under the national banking law to cer- 
tify, and this is regarded as one of his inherent powers in most 
of the States. Massachusetts is the prominent exception. (Massey 
v. Eagle Bank, 9 Met. 313.) Whether the courts would adhere to 
that doctrine now, in view of the authority of national banks to 
certify (Merchants’ Bank v. State Bank, 10 Wall. 604), and of State 
banks in nearly all of the States, may be questioned. Nevertheless, 
the principle announced in the Eagle Bank case is operative among 
the State banks of that State. The secretary, however, of a bank- 
ing company is not a certifying officer. (Hallowell & Augusta 
Bank v. Hamlin, 14 Mass. 178. 

What authority has the cashier to make statements concerning 
the business of his bank; in other language, when will they bind 
his institution? The answer is, when made within the scope of his 
ordinary duties. The question then in each case is, was the state- 
ment made within the scope of his ordinary duties. In a Maryland 
case the court said: “If the cashier of a bank should promise 
to pay a debt which the corporation did not owe, and was not 
liable to pay, or should admit forged bills of the bank to be 
genuine, the bank would not be bound by such promise or admis- 
sion, unless it had authorized or adopted the act.” (Story on 
Agency, § 115, and adopted by court, Spence, J., Merchants’ Bank 
v. Marine Bank, 3 Gill 96, p. 125.) 

In an Alabama case (Planters and Merchants’ Mutual Insurance 
Co. v. Selma Savings Bank, 63 Ala. 585), the cashier wrote a letter 
to a partnership, disclaiming any lien by the bank on shares of its 
stock belonging to the partnership. Afterward, the bank sought to 
have them transferred. This letter did not impair the rights of 
the bank, because it was declared to be “the affirmation of a 
present existing fact only, and not a representation or guaranty 
that the fact would continue to exist.” 

But if the surety on a note should inquire whether it had been 
paid and should receive an affirmative answer, “the bank would 
be estopped from denying the truth of the statement of its cashier, 
when to do so would entail a loss upon the surety which he 
would have guarded against had it not been made.” (Lake, C. J., 
Merchants’ Bank v. Rudolf, 5 Neb. 527, p. 540, citing Drew v. 
Kimball, 43 N. H., 282; Claflin v. Farmers’ Bank, 36 Barb. 540.) 
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A rational exception must be made in applying this rule. If 
the surety should be a director in the bank, his liability would 
not be affected by the representations of the cashier. (Merchants’ 
Bank v. Rudolf, 5 Neb. 527.) And if he should belong to a part- 
nership, and the other partners should also be sureties, his knowl- 
edge of the note would be imputed to them, and thus the liability 
of all would continue. (/d.) 

An interesting case has been decided in New Hampshire. A 
bank sued R., the maker of a note, and M. and P., the sureties. 
W. testified that the cashier of the bank had told him that this 
was a new note which had been given by the persons above men- 
tioned for another signed by them and W. as additional surety. 
An objection was made to receiving this evidence. “ What was 
said,’ remarked the court, “did not accompany or form any part 
of any official act of either of the directors, or of the cashier, 
Green. This person told the witness that his note, about which 
he made inquiry, was paid by that of Perkins, now in suit. If 
Green knew that fact he might so testify. It was not in his power 
to agree, in behalf of the bank, that such fact should, for any 
purpose, be conceded. It is not the business of the cashier to 
answer such questions at all. Had the witness been able to testify 
to the fact of the discount of the new note and the surrender of 
the old, then what the cashier said, accompanying those transac- 
tions, would have appeared in a different aspect. But to his 
narrative of a past occurrence no faith is to be given beyond that 
which is accorded to the narrative of any other person not under 
oath.” (Pemigewasset Bank v. Rogers, 18 N. H. 255, p. 260, citing 
Gline v. Western Railroad, 8 Met. 44.) 

Does a different rule apply to his statements when they are 
made outside his bank? The law is not the same everywhere. 
On one occasion a cashier was asked by a person who was 
negotiating with him away from his bank for the purchase of a 
note which he had indorsed as cashier if “it was all right,” and 
received an affirmative answer. The court remarked that, “it 
well might be that an officer might decline to answer such 
inquiries when away from his bank without its books before him 
to refresh his recollection. But certainly if he did undertake to 
give the information when away from the bank, a party about 
purchasing a note indorsed by him would have the right to rely 
upon the representations which the cashier might make in regard 
to the nature and character of the indorsement.” (Houghton v. 
First National Bank, 26 Wis. 663 p. 670.) In Nebraska, however, 
a different rule prevails, and statements concerning notes do not 
bind the institution he represents. (Merchants’ Bank v. Rudolf, 


5 Neb. 527.) 
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FINANCIAL FACTS AND OPINIONS. 


The Development of Banking —The New York Dazly Commercial 
Bulletin remarks that the development of banking in this country 
has not kept pace with the advance in civilization and commercial 
enterprise. In the last forty years the increase in banking facili- 
ties has been surpassed only by the growth of railroads, and has, 
indeed, been more rapid than the increase in wealth, steam power, 
manufactures, commerce, agriculture, or population. Realizing the 
important part which the banking business has played in develop- 
ing the resources of the continent, one cannot look with pleasure 
on the slow growth of banking at the present time, as compared 
with the development of the country in other regards. The Bulletin 
says: “Until the present year the increase in banking capital had 
gone hand in hand with the increase in population and material 
development. It has now been needlessly and unwisely compelled 
to fall behind, when its advancement is most necessary. The 
growth of banking during the current year has been manifestly 
inadequate and out of proportion to the growth of the agencies 
which it serves. Whether this obstacle to national progress is to 
be removed rests with Congress. It is in the power of that body 
to facilitate the extension of the national banking system; and if 
the arbitrary, illogical, and indefensible restrictions now preventing 
growth are so modified as to permit it, new banks will spring up 
as rapidly as during any prior period, and will be _ scattered 
throughout the length and breadth of the land, and minister to 
the needs of trade, and supply the means of progress from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, and from the Canadian border to the Rio 


Grande.” 


The Surplus in Savings Banks—The Inspector of Finance of 
Vermont in his last reports says: “The law with reference to 
dividends so changed as to prohibit the declaring of more than 
four and a half per cent. per annum, until a net reserve of at 
least ten per cent., without including furniture, fixtures, premiums 
or uncollected interest, be accumulated; and that until a _ net 
reserve of at least six per cent. be accumulated the dividends be 
restricted to four per cent.” We do not indorse this opinion 
concerning the accumulation of a surplus in a savings bank. It 
is an entirely different institution from an ordinary bank whose 
stock is held by stockholders. We do not think that a savings 
bank has a right to accumulate any surplus, and if it does, when- 
ever a depositor withdraws his money he should also be given 
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his share of the surplus. Banks having a surplus, so far as we 
know, give their depositors, on the withdrawal of money, only 
the amount actually put in, with the dividends that may have 
accrued, leaving the surplus behind; but, of course, a portion of 
this belongs to every depositor, and therefore injustice is done 
in retaining it. The only fair thing, therefore, is to pay the 
entire earnings, after deducting all expenses, whenever dividends 
are declared. There may be indeed a surplus accruing from the 
non-payment of depositors, which is quite another thing. We all 
know that depositors die and disappear in one way or another, 
and that their deposits are not demanded, and that in some of 
our large cities, especially, large amounts have accumulated in 
this way. But this is not, properly speaking, a surplus fund, but 
rather an unclaimed fund, which it is possible may be demanded 
some day. This belongs strictly to the depositors, or in the 
event of their non-appearance, escheats to the State; but the 
earnings, properly speaking, should be divided on every occasion 
when a dividend is declared, and any law which should permit 
the accumulation of any portion of this, without also providing 
for its division to every depositor withdrawing his account, would 
do him a wrong, as it would withhold from him a part of the 
money honestly belonging to him. 





Growing Interest in Annuities —In Europe, where the rates of 
interest generally rule very low, this method of investing money 


-has always prevailed to a large extent. The investor will, in 


every case, receive a larger net income than from any other 
investment, which would be considered safe by those having the 
care of trust property. Neither Government bonds nor sound 
railway securities pay, as a rule, over 4 per cent. on present 
quotations; and yet, money invested in annuities will yield 5% 
per cent. per annum, payable every year through life when pur- 
chased for children; nearly 8 per cent. per annum when based 
on the age of fifty years, and from 14 to 18 per cent. per 
annum when payable to persons from seventy to eighty years of 
age at the time of purchase. Apart from the advantages of 
increased income from this form of investment, and that it pays 
no taxes or commissions to trustees, the fact that the income is 
fixed and determined beforehand, and not liable to fluctuations, 
should lead investors to a careful examination of this scarcely 
known and yet most desirable investment. The capital thus 
invested becomes the property of the company selling the annuity. 
It is for this reason that it can pay larger annual dividends than 
would be possible otherwise. This class of investment on this 
account appeals perhaps more to unmarried persons without heirs 
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having a claim upon them than to those with families. It is a 
well-recognized fact, with old persons especially, that freedom 
from care and anxiety, such as a certainty, with regard to their 
income produces, actually adds to the probabilities of a prolonged 
life—Boston Commercial Bulletin. 





Forgeries—A young man _ only nineteen years old, named 
Tinkler, who was an office boy in the Charles Bodmann Tobacco 
Warehouse, of Cincinnati, obtained last month fifteen thousand 
dollars of three forged checks of five thousand dollars each, on 
the First, the Citizens and the Merchants National Banks of that 
city. The checks on which the money was drawn were really 
very clumsy forgeries, that on the First National Bank was not 
even dated, the day of the month and the name of the month 
were not used, but Tinkler wrote the figures of the year and in 
doing so wrote 18888. The check on the Merchants National 
Bank was equally clumsy. The proprietor of the warehouse, 
Mr. H. K. Hoffman, signs all checks, “Charles Bodmann Co.” 
The check presented by Tinkler was signed “Chas. Bodmannn Co,’ 
The check cashed at the Citizens Bank was the best made of 
the three, and evidently more care was taken in making it, for 
it was the first one presented. Tinkler did not even erase from 
the checks the carbon marks which were visible after he had 
traced the name of the firm with pen and ink. It may be asked, 
why did not the paying tellers discover from the clumsy forms 
of these checks that they were forgeries? But the answer is, 
that they have so little time for scrutinizing checks that they 
are quite unable to detect their true character. An old official 
says: “It is the easiest thing in the world to cash a_ check 
such as Tinkler presented. I remember not long ago I was at 
the paying teller’s desk. An old customer of the bank came in 
in a hurry. I had known the man for years. He handed me a 
check for $5,000. I handed him the money in big bills, and he 
left as hurriedly as he came in. When I was running over the 
checks I had cashed that day I was nearly paralyzed when I 
came across this particular check and saw that it hadn’t even a 
signature to it. I rushed over to the merchant’s office and he 
smilingly rectified the error. If this man had any intent to 
defraud he could have obtained the money just as easily, for he 
was so well known to me that I would have given him the 
money. They say we ought to be careful. Well, we are as care- 
ful as it is possible for any human being to be. We can’t 
scrutinize every check, for if we did we’d be bounced before the 
week was over.” 
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England's Supply of Gold—The London Financial News inquires 
whether or not the supply of gold in England is adequate for 
the wants of the country. That journal remarks that it is much 
more difficult to keep an accurate record of the imports and 


exports of gold than it is of cotton, coffee, or other bulky mer- 






































chandise. Since 1860 the exports and imports have been as 
follows : 
Years Gold Imports. Gold Exports. 
__. SPOPPPLE TT ere £ 12,584,684 £ 15,641,578 
EP eS eee 12,1639, 37 12,138,372 
ER 19,903, 704 16,011,936 
Bic ctdccavessges --0s 19, 142,665 15,303,279 
TBBG... cccscccecccccces 16,900,951 13,279,739 
BOGS... ccccccccqescces 14,485,570 8,493,332 
TBGB, 2. cccccccccescccs 23,509,641 12,742,059 
TET cc estsccoccscssces 13,800, 159 7,889,030 
Tccccssepicvices 175130,177 7. 
Bc cccccccccveesecse 13,770,812 14735 
£ 163,398,300 £ 122,681,359 
BBD. odivecscccveonves £ 18,806,728 10,013,521 
EBTE cccccccccccccsccce 21,618,924 20,698,275 
Dk oso wcedecsce toes 18,469,442 19, 748.916 
Ses dees done coecenes 20,611,165 19,071,220 
Rv ceecseceeceeseses 18,081,019 10,641,636 
BIE. 8 cccccccedsncces 23,140,834 18,648,296 
BBs occ cccccccesccces 23,475,975 16,515,748 
. Pde vesesccccoceeces 15,441,985 20, 301,3 
WEF cccccicwcsivoene 20,871,410 14,968, 507 
ee 13,308,675 17,578,818 
£193,886, 157 £ 168,246,323 
es ies bie aida aig eatieal £ 9,454,861 £ 11,828,822 
BEBE. cccccccevcccsccce 9,963, 15,498,837 
ics ouanewe md dbuoe 14,370,559 12,023,804 
Etvncc becouse «0 «és 737555 7,991,365 
Ti csedbhededseneeces 10,744,408 12,012,839 
RE are 13,376,561 11,930,818 
Tebasccécnes. ened 13, 392,250 13,733,700 
Pe detctessene: ates00 9,939,934 9,323,014 
£ 89,003,385 & 931443,805 
Totals.... £ 446,287,842 £ 384,371,487 


By these tables, England received, in the decade from 1860 to 
1869, $200,000,000 more gold than was sent away, and in the ten 
years following, $125,000,000 more, but in the eight years from 
1880 to 1887, the exports actually exceeded the imports by $22,- 
500,000. The quantity consumed in the arts is unknown, but the 
estimate of Sir Hector Hay, of $12,500,000 per annum, is regarded 
as near the correct figure as that given by any one. The News 
says that if this be taken as proximately correct, it follows that 
in the ten years since 1860 the available stock of gold in the 
United Kingdom was increased by $75,000,000; in the next ten 
years the excess of imports just sufficed to supply the consump- 
tion, while in the next eight years, erlding December 31, 1887, 
the available stock has been reduced nearly $125,000,000, There 
are other outlets for gold, which, perhaps, are not sufficiently 
considered in dealing with this subject. The Mews says: 

It is very certain that a good deal more gold goes out of England in 
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rivate pockets than comes back in a similar way. Almost every 
English tourist to the Continent takes with him a little stock of sov- 
ereigns, and he brings few back ; while the visits of Continental tourists 
to our shores are rare. Most emigrants from the United Kingdom 
carry with them a small hoard, and, in not a few instances, a very consider- 
able hoard; while immigrants are generally penniless. Our American 
visitors bring with them a good deal of money, it is true; but this is 
not in the form of specie. Even the richest provide themselves only 
with sufficient gold for petty expenses, and bring drafts on London for 
all the money they require. “Drafts on London,” in point of fact, are 
so convenient that while a traveler to our shores ordinarily takes them 
in preference to aught else, the traveler from our shores is apt to take 
a little bag of English gold as a good tender anywhere in the world. A 
London boniface is somewhat puzzled at what rate to take Napoleons 
or twenty-mark pieces, for they are so seldom tendered ; the Continental 
hotel-keeper is never at a loss when the British sovereign is handed to 
him: he knows all about it. It is very probable, therefore, that the 
formal statistics do not tell the whole story; but that, on the contrary, 
the stock of gold in this country is very much less than it is generally 
supposed to be, and has reached a point at which even the smallest 
further withdrawals are calculated to cause very genuine anxiety. It is 
repeated over and over again that recent economies in the use of gold 
are such that we do not require the same working stock as of old, 
because small checks have taken the place of specie for retail payments. 
This is, no doubt, true; but what will happen when, some fine day, the 
feeling gets about that there is not quite enough gold to go round, and 
that it will be well to have a little “hard money” on hand in case of 
need. 


Profits of Eastern Cotton Manufactures—Many of the large 
manufacturing companies at Fall River have recently held their 
annual meetings, at which full statements of business results have 
been made. From these accounts the following exhibit of capital, 
earnings for the past year and dividends declared is drawn: 





Capital. Earnings. Dividends. 
EE, cc.cncneceeedcecs $750,000 $157,550 $86,250 
SE danessdds (tnd eeee-eoen 500,000 115,000 37,500 
14 whee waegnd ameniind 400,000 136,000 64,000 
Dt dtideseecene baenetesouet 580,000 102,858 58,000 
SK cdi ede ddeiegcees 330,000 53,000 24,750 
PIE 5.400 ssncsaseaeeons 800,000 125,720 60,000 
IIE 4 00 déccccidesees 400,000 67,143 32,000 
6 Es Poe 1,000,000 137,105 60,000 
Ain eld ined peaemnbamis 750,000 237,000 187,500 
Pes bedeccccectnoosess 600,000 133,000 78,COO 


To supplement these figures it may be added that at the 
annual meeting of the Amoskeag Mfg. Company, of Manchester, 
N. H., a month ago, it was stated that the company had cleared 
$425,566 from their manufacturing operations during the year, out 
of which two 5 per cent. dividends had been declared, amounting 
to $300,000, leaving over 4 per cent. surplus. During the year, 
moreover, a stock dividend of 33'4 per cent. was made. These 
are, of course, exceptional statements, but they serve the purpose 
of showing that New England still leads in the cotton industry. 
—The lron Age. 
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Braztlian Finances—Within a few months Brazil has negotiated 
a loan of $30,000,000, besides two municipal loans of a later date 
of $8,500,000 more. To be able to contract such loans is evidence 
of the financial credit of that country. Other Brazilian enterprises 
also have been brought out in London, and it would seem that 
the business of the country, both public and private, commands 
the respect and confidence of the English investor and man of 
business. Nevertheless, there is a dark side to the situation. While 
the loan obligations of the Government have thus far been met, 
it should not be forgotten that the deficits in the budget remain, 
that the problems of banking, currency, tax reform, and _ local 
government remain unsolved, and that taxation is becoming heavier 
and more burdensome. The Rio Janeiro Mews, in commenting on 
the success of this new loan, says: “ Year by year these excesses 
of expenditure over revenue are added to the interest-bearing debt, 
thus increasing the fixed burdens upon the people, and year by 
year ambitious ministers plunge recklessly into new schemes, with- 
out a thought as to the consequences. The ‘undeveloped resources’ 
of the country are unfailing capital to draw upon, and few minis- 
ters hesitate to draw heavily when the opportunity arises. Now, 
in view of this state of affairs, how can it be said that the credit 
of the country has been improved? Trouble is growing out of 
the labor question; reactionary planters are demanding indemnities 
for their liberated slaves, and threatening revolution if not granted; 
money is being spent like water upon the introduction of immi- 
grant laborers; an ambitious minister is proposing to expend large 
sums upon new and unnecessary railways, and all the old Govern- 
ment jobs in railway building, port imprcvements and _ subsidies, 
are going on in the good old way—great expenditures for petty 
results.” 





Argentine Finances—Business in this country is really in a very 
wild condition. As we showed in our last number, new loans 
have been contracted, a national banking system has been adopted, 
modeled after our own, and the national bank note circulation is 
increasing with enormous rapidity. Gold, too, is flowing into that 
country in large amounts, which has been derived from another 
loan contracted in London. There is nothing strange on the part 
of the inhabitants of that country in contracting loans and 
issuing paper money and inflating the prices of everything, for, 
as we know from our national experience, while the more _ intel- 
ligent clearly enough see that a day of reckoning must come, 
each one expects to get out in time and thus throw the burden 
of loss on others. That is the way men always reason at such 
times. They know that prices cannot go on increasing forever; 
that the topmost point must be reached, and then that the 
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decline is inevitable. But the smart ones, as before remarked, 
expect to sell out in time, and thus transfer the loss arising 
from the fall on the shoulders of the less sagacious. Doubtless 
the people in the Argentine country understand perfectly what 
they are doing, and that a day of reckoning must come. They 
cannot always borrow; they cannot increase their taxes indefi- 
nitely, and the flood of paper money must ultimately find a limit. 
When the reaction comes, then who is to suffer? They are 
repeating the old story, and who will be the losers will doubtless 
be known before a very long period. The strange thing is that 
the English people, who are’ supposed to have cool heads, and 
who are not carried away by the excitement prevailing in the 
Argentine country, should deliberately continue to make loans to 
the inhabitants there, in view of the certainty that bankruptcy, 
inability to collect sufficient taxes, repudiation, the sinking of the 
national bank note circulation out of sight, and all the other 
ills attendant on excessive borrowing and an inflated currency, are 
sure to come. English experience in dealing with the South 
American countries, excepting Chili, has been rather a bitter one, 
and we imagine that this last experiment is likely to prove no 
exception to the rest. Already the circulation of the national 
bank notes is at thirty per cent. discount. The gold which the 
Government proposed to retain to pay its indebtedness is soon to 
be exchanged for its debt, and the only thing left for the hold- 
ers of the cedulas is the faith of the Government, which, in 
view of the enormous indebtedness which has been contracted 
within a few years, will diminish more and more, and finaliy, we 
believe, completely vanish. One thing, though, the lender has put 
his money into that part of the world with his eyes wide open. 
He has known perfectly well the fate of all other investors in 
South America, and if he proves unlucky, like them, he has no 
one to blame but himself. 





Chilian Enterprises —-Chili has rapidly recovered from the war in 
which she was engaged with Peru, and already has accumulated 
a surplus of more than twenty millions in her treasury. So secure 
is she in her resources, that the time has come for launching a 
great railway scheme which involves the expenditure of thirty-five 
millions of dollars or more; and it is pleasing to know that the 
contractors for the work are Americans. The principal terms are 
definitely settled, and notwithstanding the sharp competition on the 
part of foreign companies to obtain the prize, the American con- 
tractors have secured it. The system is to cross the mountains and 
connect with the Argentine Republic, as well as to extend south- 
wardly into the land formerly known as Patagonia, which is now 
a province of Chili. 
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The Financial Condition of Mexico—President Diaz has begun a 
new term of four years, and his administration of four years which 
has just closed is worthy, at least, of passing notice. A great 
deal really has been accomplished by him during this period. The 
condition of Mexico is now more favorably regarded by foreign 
nations than, perhaps, at any other time in its history. The 
Mexican /7znanczer, in a late issue, says: “We believe that the 
administration of President Diaz has brought the country, finan- 
cially, into a condition where it is possible to preserve a balance 
between income and expenditures. The interest on the debt, 
exterior and interior, can be met. The revenue is certainly amply 
sufficient. It only remains wisely to distribute that revenue. 
Unnecessary expenses should be boldly pruned away. To get at 
the pith and marrow of the subject at once, let us say, with 
friendly candor, that the Department of War absorbs too large a 
proportion of the revenue. Limited by the budget to $13,000,000, 
approximately, it runs up actually to about $15,000,000, which, in 
our Opinion, is some $4,000,000 in excess of the real needs of the 
country in this branch of expenditure.” 





Western Mortgages—The report of Mr. Carroll S. Page, the 
inspector of Finance, of Vermont, contains some very interesting 
figures with reference to the investments of savings banks of that 
State in western farm mortgages. They are as follows: 

$1,278, 399.63 
1,7551309. 38 
2,219,090.44 
3, 168,434.98 6,225,903. 10 
3,960, 143.98 888 6,563,797.48 


These large investments have been made in order to get the 
increased rates of interest which are offered in the West. His 
report contains some timely remarks with respect to such invest- 
ments. He thinks that, however safe these investments may be, 
there is really quite too much money sent into that quarter. 
He affirms that safety should be the first thought of the inves- 
tor, and not the rate of interest, and with this doctrine every 
prudent man will agree. The money put into these institutions 
belongs peculiarly to the poor man, and only the very best 
possible investments should be made of it. As we all know, the 
increased rate of interest is usually accompanied with increased 
risk, and no matter how good the western lands may be, or how 
solid the borrowers or the State Governments under which they 
live, danger is always impending. The West has borrowed so 
enormously of late years, that, if a period of adversity should 
come, and wheat and other products should diminish in price, 
whatever might be the intention of borrowers, they might not be 
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able to pay; and the case is all the worse by the great 
extent of the borrowing interest. The danger is all the greater 
because there are so many borrowers, and these facts should 
not be overlooked by savings institutions. Mr. Page thinks the 
western loans of the banks should be limited to at least fifty 
per cent. of their deposits. We have previously called attention 
to the figures of western loans in several of the States. In the 
recent reports made by the Labor Commissioners, formidable 
arrays of figures of mortgages have been presented. One would 
think, when looking at these, that the entire States were mort- 
gaged. With the increased value of lands, these securities will 
improve, but it is quite too much to hope that all of these 
mortgages will be redeemed, and that no suffering will befall 
any one from these gigantic borrowings. 

Wheat Prices—The condition of the wheat market once more 
illustrates the fact that prices here in this article are in the long 
run made by the prices obtained for the surplus sent abroad. This 
principle ig occasionally put at defiance by some old speculator 
like Mr. Hutchinson, but not permanently. The advance in wheat 
last October has not been sustained, and the question may be 
asked who gained by it? One thing is certain; those who run the 
deal made a very handsome thing by the operation, and so did 
the farmers who were able to sell and get their money during the 
period of advancing prices, but those who did not sell may get 
even less before the year closes than they would if this tem- 
porary advance had not been made. The consumer certainly has 
been the loser, for he has been obliged in many cases to pay more 
for his flour. The foreign market has been demoralized, and sales 
abroad of late have been very light, showing clearly enough that 
this country cannot dictate prices to the old world, especially 
when there is wheat enough in other quarters from which England 
and other European nations can draw their supplies. The North- 
western J/l/er, in commenting on this rise, makes the following 
remarks: “ As for the country at large, we fail to perceive wherein 
it is benefited by high-priced wheat, and, consequently, costly flour. 
If we were getting the advanced prices from our foreign trade, then 
it would be clearly seen where the United States was profiting; but 
we are not doing so. The advanced prices are being paid out of 
our own pockets. The milling trade at the present time is engaged 
in the amusing but not very profitable work of lifting itself by its 
own boot-tops. We are filling up our home markets with our high- 
priced flour. As for our friends across the water, they will have 
none of us, at least at present prices. Now, if anyone will show us 
wherein it benefits this country, as a whole, to take money out of 
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the pockets of Eastern consumers and place it in the pockets of the 
Western producer, we will be more ready to admit the logic of 
the reasoning of those who affect to find in high prices a panacea 
for hard times.” 





The Chief Cause of the Continued Depreciation of Silver.—“ From 
the latest official data on the subject, it appears that the impor- 
tation of precious metals into India has of late years sensibly 
diminished. For instance, in the period from 1860 to 1873 the 
Indian gold importations reached the aggregate amount of 729,062,- 
ooo rupees, whereas the total from 1874 to 1887 did not exceed 
348,306,000 rupees. The amount of silver received was during the 
periods named respectively, 1,172,242,000 rupees and 915,811,000, 
This falling off is attributable to the fact that the ancient habit 
of hoarding gold in India is gradually on the wane. The result 
is that amounts long withheld from circulation in that manner 
emerge from their hiding places and swell the coin in actual use. 
In other words, India has ceased to figure among nations as a 
continual absorber of the precious metals. This is an important 
fact, which should not fail to have weight in connection with any 
consideration of the complex silver question.”"—London Mining 
Journal, 

It is somewhat surprising that our friends of the London 
Mining Journal should entirely overlook the actual cause of the 
steadily decreasing importation of the money metals by the people 
of British India; a cause that operates, so to speak, every day 
under the immediate eyes of our English contemporary, and has 
been going on with increased activity for the last fifteen years, 
but at no time with more decisive effect than at the present 
moment. If India has materially diminished her imports or 
absorption of the precious metals, it has not been because of a 
diminishing disposition to hoard either gold or silver on the part 
of the people of India at all, but for the simple reason that 
another means of paying off the great yearly balance of trade in 
favor of the people of India has been found by the British 
Indian Government, namely, the sale in London of Government 
bills, payable in India in silver, in the ten years, for example, 
ended with 1885, to the par value of $820,000,000, or a yearly 
average of $82,000,000, or an amount only $205,000,000, at the 
most, less than the total coining value of all the silver ($1,025,- 
000,000) produced during that period from the mines of the earth. 
In other words, these same Government bills of exchange were 
sold in London during 1879 to the average amount of $7,000,000 
every month, in 1880 to the average monthly amount of $7,200,- 
ooo, and during 1881 to the monthly extent of $7,280,000, with 
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$8,873,000 each and every month in 1882, and $7,360,000 monthly 
in 1883, and no less than $9,160,000 each month in 1884. It has 
been with these Government bills, sold in London somewhat 
above the market price of silver, that a balance of trade in favor 
of India for the half decade ended. with the 31st of March, 1887, 
of $800,230,000 was mainly paid, or to the extent of about $493,- 
630,000—the balance, $300,600,000, having been discharged with 
gold and silver. As these bills are convertible at once in 
Calcutta, Madras or Bombay into silver rupees at par, of course 
they pass current in India in all transactions as readily as the 
silver rupees do. Therefore, naturally, no merchant will remit 
silver bullion to India with which to settle balances or make 
purchases of Indian staples when Council bills may be purchased 
in London and transmitted by mail, that it will serve the same 
purposes quite as effectively with less risk and a saving in the 
end. The mere statement of this fact should suffice to show that 
these enormous yearly sales in London of Council bills is the 
real reason why iess silver bullion is being imported by India 
than formerly, and particularly from Europe, and, therefore, why it 
is that silver has not advanced to par with gold at the ratio of 
at least 16:1 which it must assuredly have done had English 
merchants been obliged to purchase as they must have done, to 
the extent of eighty millions of dollars annually but for these 
more convenient monetary agencies, Council bills, in order to 
settle the balance of trade in favor of India—New York Mining 
Record. 





India Railway Trafic—The Calcutta correspondent of the 
London Zzmes states that a synopsis of the guaranteed railways’ 
transactions to the end of 1887 shows the increase of capital 
during five years to have amounted to £ 4,396,262. The results 
show a profit in this period of Rs.10,70,000. Up to 1883 there 
was a loss of over 17 lacs. The same correspondent states that in 
introducing the Railway bill in the Legislative Council at Simla 
the member alluded to the great development of Indian railway 
traffic. In 1854, he said, 20 miles only were open; in 1874 there 
were 8,216; and at the present time 14,191. The separate lines 
had increased from twenty-six in 1874 to fifty in 1888. During 
the same period the capital expended had grown from 131 to 
over 183 millions, the passengers from forty-four to over ninety- 
six millions, the tonnage carried from 8,775,000 tons to over 
20,195,000 tons, and the gross receipts from £11,952,590 to £13,- 
450,622. The existing railways formed five classes: First, State 
lines worked by companies with a capital expenditure of /£62,500,- 
000; secondly, State lines worked by the Government with a 
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capital expenditure of £50,000,000; thirdly, lines worked by guaran- 
teed companies, with a capital of £61,333,000; fourthly, lines 
worked by assisted companies, with a capital of £3,750,000; fifthly, 
lines owned by native States, with a capital of over £5,000,000, 





Australian Land Speculation—Just now there is something very 
like a crazy land speculation in Australia, which is thus referred 
to by the Australasian Insurance and Banking Record: 

“For months past, transactions in real property, in many 
instances, have been influenced in only a trifling degree by the 
question — What will the investment return in the shape of 
interest? but they have generally been engaged in with the 
expectation of turning over at a profit. So rapidly, in some 
instances, has land changed hands that we know of cases where 
from three to five vendors stand between the as yet unpaid 
holders of the titles and the last purchasers. The magnitude 
which the property business has assumed may be gathered from the 
statement that the various land companies and syndicates of 
Melbourne hold, or are committed to the purchase of property 
valued at upwards of twelve millions sterling, while individual 
holdings are also of enormous extent. The business may be safe; 
it is certainly large. The discouragement given by the banks to 
land business has led to more numerous applications for advances 
being made to the building societies, who, as a rule, now find 
money rather more difficult to obtain in proportion to the 
demand, and have therefore in some instances raised their deposit 
rates by one-half per cent. The insurance offices having funds 
for investment are asking rather higher rates on mortgages; but, 
on the other hand, there is more British life insurance money 
available on first-class city properties with a full margin—such 
investments, however, being few in number. . . . It is difficult 
to reduce to their just proportions the various elements in the 
financial outlook, but it is impossible to ignore an impression 
that it is overshadowed by the gigantic speculation in land which 
is now in progress. Without looking for a sudden collapse of 
that speculation, it is yet reasonable to expect that even its 
gradual subsidence, from inability of the public to accord to it all 
the support it requires, would temporarily try the monetary 
‘resources of the colony.” 
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RAILROAD INDEBTEDNESS. 


Mr. Adelbert Hamilton has published an article in the October 
number of the Forum on the subject of railroad indebtedness, 
which has attracted considerable attention. The figures are enor- 
mous, exceeding four times the amount of our national debt. Most 
of this vast indebtedness is payable within the next twenty-five 
years. The New York Commercial Bulletin, in commenting on this 
subject, says: 

“The annual interest charges, which are of course paid by the 
traveling and shipping public through fares and freights, are equiv- 
alent to a tax of $3 per annum upon every individual in the 
United States; and this, it is to be remembered, is about one-half 
as great as the aggregate taxation by the Federal Government 
through tariff and internal revenue collections. When placed in 
this light, the colossal railroad debt, and the methods by which it 
is to be liquidated, become a subject of such importance and direct 
interest to every individual that all are concerned in the honesty 
and efficiency of railroad financiering, and the people will call to 
stricter account the directors and other authorities who are sup- 
posed to represent public interests in the solution of this great 
problem, and who have unfortunately been too slow to recognize 
their responsibility and exert their influence in behalf of economical, 
efficient, and honest financiering.” 

With a part of these remarks we fully agree, but we cannot look 
at this indebtedness in the same light as the indebtedness of a muni- 
cipality or of the nation. The public are taxed no more to pay the 
interest on this indebtedness than they are to earn dividends on the 
stock of these railroad corporations; and there is no more reason for 
using the word taxation in the one case than in the other. When 
a body of men determine to build a railroad, the question is, 
whether stock shall be issued for the entire expenditure, or whether 
bonds shall be issued for a part and stock for the remainder. It 
is not of the smallest consequence, so far as the patrons of the 
railroad are concerned, whether the title to this vast property is 
represented inthe form of stocks or bonds. The charge to them 
for transportation is no greater in the one case than in the other. 
The question is only one of form in representing the expenditure. 
Regarded in this light, the expenditure represented by bonds is 
quite the same as that represented by preferred stock or common 
stock, or by any other form which it is possible to use to repre- 
sent expenditure. Now, the railroad fixes a tariff for the purpose 
28 
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of earning an income on its investment. Whatever this form of 
investment may be is of no importance to the shippers. Suppose 
the income should fall so low that the stockholders received no 
remuneration on their stock, what then? Why, in a great many 
cases we know what has happened. The company forecloses, the 
stock vanishes, the bonds are changed into the form of stock, and 
the company thus reorganized continues its business as before. But 
the rates of transportation are not necessarily affected by these 
processes. ) 

Therefore, railroad bonds should not be regarded as indebtedness 
the same as that of a city or nation. They represent a real, tan- 
gible property, just as the common or preferred stock of a cor- 
poration represents such property. In both cases there is a real 
thing which has been obtained for the money paid by stock or 
bond holders. It is of no consequence whether this entire expend- 
iture is represented by bonds or by stocks. 

The important thing, however, is, have the railroad companies 
expended under a form of investment, represented by bonds or 
stock, more than they should have done? This is the important 
question, and doubtless there are many cases of railroad invest- 
ments in which millions and millions have been sunk in enterprises 
which were not needed at the time they were undertaken, or per- 
haps never will be needed in the future development of our country. 
So far as these figures may awaken public attention to this fact, 
it is well to present them; but let no one be deceived by the 
nature of the investment thus made. If this huge indebtedness 
should have the effect of leading investors to be more careful in 
the future, Mr. Hamilton will have done a good thing in thus 
massing them before the public eye. 
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THE AMERICAN DEBT. 
THE FINANCES OF THE UNITED STATES FROM 1861 TO 1887. 
By E. MASSERAS.* 


When, in 1865, the end of the war of secession left the United 
States in debt for more than $2,800,000,000, incurred in four years, 
the unanimous conviction was that it would remain a _ perpetual 
debt. This prognostication seemed in every way justified by the 
enormity of the deficit, in comparison with the moderate revenue 
that the country had hitherto disposed of. It is an axiom, con- 
firmed by experience, that loans, when once they have exceeded 
certain proportions, inevitably call for other loans, by creating in 
budgets permanent charges, as the price of those temporary re- 
sources, which are absorbed as frapidly as they are obtained. 
Here, four things combined to render quite improbable the con- 
tingency of a settlement : The amount of the capital to be paid back, 
the burden of the annual interest, the expenditures still to be 
liquidated, and the slender Federal revenue in time of peace. 

As reasonable as these prophecies appeared, events have proved 
them utterly wrong, to the astonishment of the world. Far 
from becoming permanent, and from increasing, the debt, bequeath- 
ed to the American Treasury by the civil conflict in which the 
Union was near breaking up, has been reduced by more than 
half, in the space of twenty years. The contrast is something 
wonderful. At the time of the last hostilities between the North 
and the South, March 31, 1865, an official statement established a 
deficit of $2,400,000,000. September 1, 1866, the accounts audited 
carried it up to $2,886,000,000, and the country was inundated 
with depreciated paper money. The year 1887 has seen this same 
debt brought down to less than $1,400,000,009. From the sum of 
$143,000,000 required in 1867, the annual interest has dropped to 
less than $50,000,000. The public coffers hold a specie reserve 
exceeding $200,000,000, and the Government at Washington is ask- 
ing Congress for a remedy against the plethora. 

It is not enough to go into raptures before these results, nor to 
envy the country that shows them. The history of American 
finances, during the quarter of a century which has witnessed 
these two extremes of impending ruin and reconquered prosperity, 
does not include surprises only, it contains instruction as _ well. 
To get at it, the formation of the Federal debt and its diminution 
must be viewed together. The two chapters are inseparable, and 


* Translated from the French, by O. A. Bierstadt. 
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the first, thus far unconsidered, is not the least instructive nor the 
least interesting. Both, however, although appearing to be not at 
all connected with the financial antecedents of the United States, 
require, for a thorough understanding, that one should go back for 
a moment to the early days of the American Republic. 


I. 
FINANCIAL ANTECEDENTS. 


At the very time that it took rank among nations, the Union 
laid down the doctrine destined to preserve it from the scourge 
of a permanent debt. In 1787 it came out of the War of Inde- 
pendence $75,000,000 in debt, a considerable amount for the period; 
considerable especially for a government whose revenue, sustained 
solely by import duties, hardly attained $5,000,000 a year. The 
idea of liquidating these arrears seemed great presumption. Never- 
theless, Washington and his colleagues then established the principle 
that recourse to credit must be essentially a temporary resource, 
reserved for circumstances of imperative necessity; consequently 
each generation must pay the cost of its crises, wipe out the 
debts it may have been obliged to contract, and leave the finan- 
cial ground cleared for the generation that is to follow. In spite 
of the embarrassments of all sorts that encompassed it, the new 
Federal Government immediately regulated its course in accordance 
with this precept. Overcoming the resistance offered by the par- 
tisans of State rights, it succeeded in enacting an internal tax to 
supplement the scanty product of the imports. Turned over to 
the Treasury by the local administrations, who jealously reserved 
to themselves its collection, raised or lowered according to neces- 
sity, this tax was maintained during forty-five years, with a vary- 
ing product, which never rose very high.* But it was sufficient, 
with the aid of strict economy, to make the budgets balance, and 
to enable liquidation to be begun. 

The liquidation of’ the first Federal debt went through some 
alternations in the beginning that made it almost illusory: one 
year there would be a slight decrease, the next year would come 
an increase. Through these oscillations, however, the theory of 
redemption, no matter how small, prevailed every time that it was 
possible. In 1812 the $75,000,000 due in 1790 were reduced to 
$49,000,000 ; $26,000,000 had been paid. Four years of war with 
England occasioned necessarily a recourse to loans, and 1816 saw 
the debt increased to $127,000,000. But, immediately peace was 







































* In 1800-1801 the internal tax produced £1,600,000. In the time of the war with 
England (1812-1816), it furnished four, six, and up to nine millions, But from 1818 the 
product dropped to $1,200,000, and continued to diminish, until the tax became useless, 
and was entirely abolished. 
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restored, the redemption began again so successfully that in 1836 
the United States owed only $300,000. The internal tax was then 
suppressed, not to appear again until twenty-five years later, and 
the duties on imports became once more, with the sale of public 
lands, the sole reliance of the Federal budget. 

Had it not been for the financial and commercial crisis, which 
then came to shake the country to its foundations, and from which 
it took ten years to recover, there would probably have been no 
more talk of any public debt. But it must return again. In 1843 
the Treasury was once more in debt to the amount of $27,000,- 
ooo. This figure had been reduced to $16,000,000 in 1846, when 
the war with Mexico, undertaken by Mr. Polk, suddenly carried it 
up again to $68,000,000.* 

From 1853 to 1857 was a new period of reduction, during which 
$50,000,000 were paid off. Finally, the year 1860, which marks the 
opening of the Civil War, found the Federal debt at $64,000,000, 
in consequence oi a recent reduction in the tariff, and some badly 
calculated extravagances of the budget. 

Henceforth very different figures come into question from those 
thus far considered; but, though the figures change, the system 
established by precedents is adhered to: of never contracting a 
perpetual loan, even at the most critical conjunctures; of reserving 
the right and seeking the means to pay off the creditors of the 
National Treasury as soon as the crisis is over. This double rule 
will be the strength of the United States, when they have to 
count by thousands of millions, just as when they counted by 
millions. 


IT. 
LOANS AND FINANCIAL MEASURES FROM 1861 TO 1865. 


It must not be thought that, on meeting at Washington, in 
December, 1860, Congress foresaw the events that were preparing, 
or had any idea of the exertions that circumstances were about to 
require. Neither had the Government any such suspicions. Not- 
withstanding the explosion of wrath and the threatening manifest- 
ations which Mr. Lincoln’s election had provoked in the Southern 
States, very few people considered there was any prospect of a 
serious war. South Carolina had just proposed secession and set 
the example; but there had previously been beginnings of action 
almost as grave without bringing the Union into danger. The 
confidence that everything would once more be ended by a com- 
promise prevailed over all fears. The dominant idea was to fill up 
and stop the temporary deficit produced in the budget by a want 


* This was, however, money profitably invested, for the treaty concluded after this 
war gave California and New Mexico to the United States. 
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of calculation; a revenue of hardly $42,000,000 was counted upon 
to meet $66,000,000 of expenditures. After having voted a slight 
increase of the tariff, Treasury notes to the amount of $9,000,000 
were Offered for subscription in January, 1861. The attitude of 
purchasers revealed the fact that the public was already beginning 
to hold itself somewhat aloof. At the most but a quarter of the 
amount was subscribed for, at a discount of 12 per cent., and the 
Secretary of the Treasury must have thought himself fortunate in 
finding a syndicate of bankers to take the whole lot on the same 
terms. The financial campaign opened badly for a Government 
that was soon to be obliged to raise thousands of millions. But 
not any more than the darkening of the political horizon, did the 
coldness of the capitalists give warning of the storm that was 
brewing. 

Under these conditions Mr. Lincoln was inaugurated President, 
March 4, 1861, with a new cabinet, in which Mr. Salmon P. Chase 
took charge of the Treasury. Called to this post by a _ purely 
political choice, as was always the custom, Mr. Chase was quite 
ignorant of financial questions. Aware of his incompetence, he had 
at first declined the offer made him, and requested permission to 
continue his work as Senator. As the idea of specialties and the 
distinction of fitness hardly exist to the American mind, Mr. Lin- 
coln insisted, and Mr. Chase finally accepted. So he arrived in 
Washington, as little prepared as possible for the difficulties with 
which circumstances were to put him in conflict. 

The situation came out more plainly. The cannon of secession ° 
had compelled the commander of Fort Sumter to surrender; the 
flag of the Confederate States replaced that of the United States, 
and the legislatures of the South, one after another, proclaimed 
their participation in the insurrectionary movement. Even in the 
face of all this, the most that people would admit was the proba- 
bility of a campaign of a few months, localized in two or three 
States. This is a point on which it is important to insist, when 
the measures then taken at Washington are considered. Judging 
them from a distance and long afterwards, it is evident enough 
that grave financial mistakes were made, that they have cost the 
country very dear, thrown the monetary market into  con- 
fusion, and created burdensome embarrassments in the sequel. It 
is clear, likewise, that several of these mistakes might have been 
avoided. But to the want of experience in men, not at all pre- 
pared for such a task, must be added the precipitation with which 
they had to act, and the disjointedness of their decisions arising 
from the long misapprehension of the real proportions of the cri- 
sis to. be confronted. 

The public did its part to prolong this misapprehension by 
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changing the bad reception it had given, in January, to the Treas- 
ury notes. In March a new issue, of $8,000,000, found buyers 
at about par. On the 1roth of May $7,400,000 more were sold 
at between 85 and 92 per cent. Money failed to appear only 
before a third call for $13,000,000, made a few days later. This 
was a warning to the Treasury that it would get into inextricable 
difficulty, if it continued to multiply its demands for small sums. 
The contingent appropriations granted by the preceding Congress 
were, moreover, nearly exhausted, and had become insufficient. 
Larger resources and powers were indispensable to the Govern- 
ment. At the summons of the President, the House and Senate 
met in extra session on the 4th of July. The seats usually occu- 
pied by the representatives of the South remained vacant. There 
could no longer be any illusion or retreat ; the separation was con- 
summated. 

At the Government’s request, Congress voted, as a matter of 
urgency, a loan of $250,000,000,* to realize which the Secretary of 
the Treasury was left the liberty of taking one or the other of 
the following means: Ist. Issue of bonds bearing 7 per cent. inter- 
est and redeemable at the end of twenty years, with permission to 
negotiate $100,000,000 in foreign countries; 2d. Issue of Treasury 
notes of $50 and upwards, payable in three years, and with 7.3 
interest; 3d. Issue of Treasury notes, to the amount of $50,000,000, 
payable in one year, and with 3.65 interest, in sums as low as $5, 
and being a legal tender for the payment of Government officers, 
contractors, etc. This was a foretaste of paper with forced cur- 
rency. 

In spite of the considerable amount of this operation, it was still 
a financial policy of temporary expedients, badly calculated to pre- 
pare for the further appeals to credit that were already appearing 
as inevitable. The expenditures grew larger from hour to hour, 
while the income did not attain half of what had been counted 
on; to the falling off in business was added the total loss of the 
revenue from duties formerly furnished by the ports of the South, 
which now, of course, kept their receipts for themselves. The 
prospect of long and persistent efforts had, therefore, to be con- 
templated. 

When the means were voted, it was necessary to realize them 
without delay. Public subscription offering no longer but an uncer- 
tain resource, the Secretary of the Treasury entered into direct 
negotiations with the banks. These gave proof of a truly patriotic 
disinterestedness, considering the risks they ran in making them- 
selves jointly responsible with the Treasury. The banking institu- 
tions of New York, Philadelphia and Boston, formed into a syndi- 


* Acts of July 17 and August 5, 1861. 
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cate, agreed to furnish a sum of $50,000,000 in exchange for notes 
payable in three years, and bearing 7.3 per cent. interest. The 
syndicate promised, besides, to renew the operation eventually for 
a like sum, two months and four months later, either in exchange 
for similar notes or for bonds. The Treasury, in return, renounced 
all other issue in the country, remaining free to get money from 
abroad. 

The banks in the syndicate represented collectively a capital of 
$120,000,000, and a metallic reserve of $63,000,000. Foreseeing the 
approaching and rapid disturbance of the money market, if the 
circulation of paper increased without finding extended use, they 
proposed to suspend the law that required the payment of duties 
in gold, and to authorize the Government offices to receive their 
notes as specie. The combination presented the triple advantage 
of facilitating business, of joining more closely the credit of the 
banks with that of the Treasury, and of rendering their co-opera- 
tion more efficient by giving them the means to prolong it. It 
was nevertheless rejected. Mr. Chase could not be made to under- 
stand that the day would come when he would no longer be mas- 
ter of the money market, and that he had an immense interest in 
postponing this day as long as possible. Vainly, as they paid him 
the other two advances of $50,000,000 that formed the balance of 
their contract, did the bank directors warn him that they were 
marching on to a forced suspension of specie payment. Vainly did 
they ask, as a last resource, the authority to issue $200,000,000 in 
notes, guaranteed by the Government securities that were accumu- 
lating in their vaults, and the total of which already exceeded 
their capital. The Secretary of the Treasury would listen to noth- 
ing; he left the banks to defend alone, as best they could, their 
metallic reserve against the growing demands that besieged them. 
Everything came back upon them; the Treasury notes given to 
the public through their agency; the small notes that the Govern- 
ment made its employes take for their pay; even their own 
notes, which, after having long circulated in perfect confidence, 
began to suffer a lack of favor. In less than four months their 
reserve had been reduced by more than a third, and it threatened 
entirely to disappear before long under the assault of public mis- 
trust. Prudence called for a heroic measure to protect it, with- 
out waiting until it should be exhausted. At the beginning of 
December, 1861, the banks announced that, by mutual agreement, 
they should cease to redeem and pay in specie. 

This extreme determination, at all times serious, became even 
more so by its suddenness, in a country living wholly by trade, 
where financial security is more essential than anywhere else, and 
which had need of all the resources of credit. Sooner or later, 
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without doubt, it would have been necessary to come to this; no 
monetary market can stand up indefinitely under such a load as 
events were piling upon the American market. But the measure 
might have been postponed, prepared for, brought about by degrees. 
The bank committee obeyed a just premonition and gave proof of 
wise forethought, when it urged that the paper of these institu- 
tions should be accepted by the Government as a legal tender, and 
increased in proportion to their advances to the Treasury. The move- 
ment thus given to the circulation would have made the successive 
loans easier, by widening, without awakening the uneasiness of the 
public, the field of a fiduciary system with which it had long been 
familiar. Less dazzled by the facility of the first resources, less 
imbued with the idea that his need of money would soon come to 
an end, the Secretary of the Treasury might not so obstinately have 
rejected this combination. Still another motive had contributed to 
his obstinacy; he was pursuing a financial ideal that consisted in 
transforming the organization of the banks, by making them put all 
their guarantee capital into Government securities. This plan, which 
was finally to be realized, and to give birth to the present system 
of “national banks,” might have its good side. But the mistake 
was not to understand that it demanded time, when there was no 
time, and when, in looking too far away, there was danger of renew- 
ing the history of the astrologer falling into a well. 

The decision of the banks made it necessary for the Government 
to take a similar step; that is, to inaugurate the reign of paper 
money. Whether it would or not, it must ask authority for so doing 
from Congress. At first the proposition raised a universal protesta- 
tion. Legislators and public measured its consequences with the 
clear-sightedness of a business people. Though the theories of politi- 
cal economy count but a few experts in the United States, the 
whole nation is familiar with questions that, in Europe, escape all 
consideration from the majority. This is, upon our part, it may be 
said in passing, an inferiority which explains how we let financial 
enormities pass, and know enough only to call down imprecations 
upon their authors retrospectively, when we are suffering from their 
consequences. This, too, is why the government of the people by 
the people will long continue to be with us but a sounding phrase; 
it calls for a lucidity of judgment that is wanting among us; the 
ideas and habits essential to make it a truth are found only in a 
very small part of the nation. Not only in New York and in 
Washington, but throughout the whole country, the people discerned 
at the first glance the dangers of the course toward which the 
fatality of events pushed on. But, at the same time, it was recog- 
nized that there was no escape from it. While an ardent discussion 
opened in the newspapers, the House of Representatives engaged in 
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a debate, all the more remarkable in that political passion was 
absent from it; excepting, indeed, a few opposing voices that did 
not count, the sole and common opinion in Congress was the firm 
resolution to crush secession, cost whatever it might cost. No 
party interest or maneuver, therefore, complicated the discussion. 
But some doubts regarding the constitutional law were mingled 
with the question of principle. Could Government notes be created ? 
Such was the divergence of views, that for a time the Committee of 
Ways and Means was evenly divided into two halves. One of the 
opponents of the bill had to consent to change his vote, in order 
to end the dead-lock and form a majority. The discussion was 
finished in the House only to begin over again in the Senate with 
quite as much warmth, and with the same objections. It would 
inevitably have resulted in an absolute rejection, if imperious neces- 
sity had not commanded otherwise. But what was to be done? 
The Government coffers were empty; those of the banks, which had 
hitherto been drawn upon, had just been shut up; the floating debt 
immediately demandable exceeded $300,000,000; the expenditures 
swallowed up $1,000,000 a day. The inevitable had to be submitted 
to. On the 6th of February, 1862, the following dispositions were 
adopted, as a measure of necessity, not of free choice, according to 
the expression of a member of the House: 

First. Issue of circulating notes by the Government to the amount 
of $150,000,000.* 

Second. The paper money thus created to be a legal tender, 
except for the payment of duties, which should continue to be 
collected in gold. 

Third. Holders to have the privilege of exchanging these notes 
for bonds. 

On the 25th of the same month Congress authorized the Treas- 
ury to issue bonds, to the amount of $400,000,000, bearing 6 per 
cent. interest payable in gold, and not subject to taxation. Faith- 
ful to their system of never assuming perpetual burdens, the United 
States gave these bonds twenty years to run, reserving the privilege 
of redeeming them after the fifth year.t 

In voting upon this measure, two points met with marked oppo- 
sition: the engagement to pay the interest of the new loan in gold, 
and the obligation imposed on commerce of settling duties in 
specie, when it would have to sell its merchandise for paper. The 
first clause was contested as excessive, and putting too heavy a 
load upon the Treasury, at least, for a time; in the second, there 
was seen a sort of want of fairness on the part of the Government, 


* These notes took, in colloquial language, the name of greendacks. 
t Hence they were called jive-twenties. Similar bonds, issued later, and redeemable in 
rom ten to forty years, were likewise called ten-/orties. 
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which refused to receive its own notes at the custom house. The 
criticism was just, particularly with regard tothe second point, and 
yet the provisions that were assailed with every appearance of 
reason were destined to become the basis of American credit. 
While the payment of the interest in gold attracted European 
capital, the receipts for duties furnished the Treasury with the specie 
that it needed for its creditors. 

It would be difficult to imagine a more critical situation in all 
respects, than was that of the United States at this time. The 
vicissitudes, of the war appeared all the more disquieting, because the 
first operations had turned to the advantage of the South. All 
the Government securities had fallen below par; some of them 
could not find buyers at any price. The different kinds of securities, 
issued one after another for the first necessities, had thrown the 
market into confusion. The sudden recourse to paper money 
finally shook the Government credit. So, in spite of the advan- 
tageous terms offered to purchasers, the amount of five-twenties 
disposed of at the end of the fiscal year hardly attained $14,000,- 
ooo. To supply the place of the money that did not come in, the 
whole series of financial expedients was exhausted. To the notes 
of every kind, redeemable at long and short periods, was added 
a new system of “certificates of debt,” a sort of notes to order, 
with which were paid provisionally the contractors whose audited 
accounts remained unsettled. But, whatever was done and invented, 
paper money had constantly to be called upon to meet necessities, 
more and more pressing. The opponents of the system had proph- 
esied only too truly, when they warned that the first step taken 
on this declivity would surely lead to others. Three months had 
not passed away before Congress saw itself called on to vote a 
new issue of $150,000,000. A third of equal importance became 
indispensable by the beginning of 1863. The amount of Government 
notes put in circulation thus reached $450,000,000 in the space of 
a year. The financiers protested, Congress only gave its assent 
with a resistance more marked every time, and President Lincoln 
declared that the force of circumstances alone extorted from him 


his signature; but, in the end, all were compelled to yield. Not- . 


withstanding all that had been said in opposition, it became neces- 
sary to put up with small notes even, to make bills of a dollar, 
and then fractional currency of 50, 25, 10, and even 5 cents.* 
All metallic money had disappeared, copper as well as gold and 


* This fractional currency became quite a good thing for the Treasury. The little 
notes were quickly used up in passing from hand to hand, and they had to be constantly 
renewed. Though the amount put in circulation was limited by law to $30,000,000, the 
total successively printed, from 1863 to 1879 (resumption of specie payment), exceeded 
$360,000,000. It is quite certain that several millions, torn, soiled or lost, never came back 
to be redeemed. 
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silver, and that, with such suddenness, that, during some weeks, 
the public was forced to use postage stamps as an improvised 
small change for very cheap purchases, omnibus fares, etc. The beer- 
saloons, the grocers, and the most frequented retail stores, struck 
tokens of a nominal value, on which was inscribed their address, 
and which passed among their customers. In the hope of obviat- 
ing this penury, the mint began to coin three-cent pieces in nickel ; 
but such was the instinct of the people to hoard up everything that 
was metal, that even these coins disappeared as soon as they were 
out of the mint. | 

It goes without saying that the premium on gold had come to 
be a permanent thing. After remaining at quite modest rates dur- 
ing the first months, it began to rise, and went up to 35, to 50, 
and even to 60 percent.* Gold, having become merchandise, had 
thenceforth its special exchange, its brokers, its regular negotiations, 
and its official quotations. As a natural consequence, the depre- 
ciation of paper caused at the same time an enormous rise of price 
on articles of consumption, and especially on imported merchandise ; 
rents went up beyond reason; and the cost of living doubled and 
tripled. American prosperity, but lately reputed impregnable, 
staggered under the menace of a catastrophe which many people at 
that time thought impossible to be averted. 

It was to be feared that this accumulation of embarrassments 
and bad omens, combining with the continued growth and pro- 
longation of expenditures, would end in keeping off capitalists. It 
was fortunately counterbalanced by the turn of military events, 
which now began to shape themselves in favor of the North. 
Thanks to this circumstance, the Government credit rose some- 
what in the summer of 1863. The five-twenties loan, the first 
millions of which had found purchasers with such difficulty, was 
disposed of in the space of a few months. The public, however, 
had complained that these bonds did not have a sufficiently long 
time to run; considering them a good investment, it wanted the 
periods of their redemption to be put further off. To satisfy this 
demand, Congress, in voting a new loan with the same conditions 
of interest and guarantees, doubled the periods, assuring to pur- 
chasers of bonds their interest for ten years instead of five, and 
reserving to itself forty years instead of twenty to effect the 
redemption. With this attraction of a longer time, and consider- 
ing the readiness lately manifested by subscribers, there was every 
reason to expect a rapid sale. An unlucky inspiration of the 
Secretary of the Treasury stopped the enthusiasm. Dazzled by 
success, he thought he could use the power left him by Congress 


* In 1864 the paper money fell so low, that, during several months, it required $285 
in notes to procure $100 in gold. 
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of lowering the interest on the ten-forties to 5 per cent. But, far 
from answering to his expectations, the result was to slacken the 
orders flowing in. The amount disposed of did not go over $70,- 
000,000 on the ist of July, 1864. 

This date closes a chapter in the financial history of the War 
of Secession; it was marked by the retirement of the head of the 
Treasury, upon whom had devolved the heavy task of grappling 
with the first surprises of the Civil War. To have succeeded, in 
one way or another, was assuredly something, if the suddenness 
of the shock, its violence, and the ensuing general alarm be taken 
into account. . Allowing Mr. Chase this merit, however, he may be 
reproached with a want of coolness, of foresight, and of wide- 
reaching views. A notable part of the renewed embarrassments 
that assailed the American Treasury from 1861 to 1865, and espe- 
cially the enormity of the burdens that were accumulated upon it 
during these four years, are to be imputed to the inconsiderate 
precipitation of the measures adopted at the beginning of the 
crisis. Despite the unexpectedness of events, and the proportions 
they assumed, the Government finances offered elasticity and 
resources enough not to have to pass through such disorder and 
sacrifices, if better advantage had been taken of them. The error 
was in thinking only how to use everything, almost at hazard, and 
in being belated with expedients. Certainly, few of the politicians 
of the United States believed in anything like a war of four years, 
and so gigantic a war; but, from the middle of 1861, the Secretary 
of the Treasury received warnings from the business’ world, 
enlightened by its instinct, experience, and information. Better 
listened to, these warnings would have spared more than one hour 
of trouble, and more than one burdensome operation. 

On delivering to his successor, Mr. Fessenden, the keys of the 
Treasury, Mr. Chase left in it some $20,000,000. This was enough 
to live on eight or ten days, for the daily expenditures were 
figured at from $2,000,000 to $2,200,000. The floating debt imme- 
diately demandable comprised $160,000,000 of “certificates of debt,” 
and $70,000,000 of approved requisitions. 

On the other hand, however, the time was seen to be approach- 
ing when the South, already broken into from all sides, and 
drained of men and money, would be forced to acknowledge itself 
beaten. The reconstruction of the Union was now only a question 
of months. This prospect, and the opportunity given to foreign 
subscribers of profiting by the premium on gold when buying bonds 
with paper money, enticed European capital more and more.* 


* Taking account of the exchange on paper money, the American bonds hardly cost on 
the average more than 7o per cent, to European capital. Some even scarcely cost 50 per 
cent. at the time that the premium on gold in New York attained its highest point. 
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The market for American securities was considerably enlarged, 
and the last months of the war passed off with relative ease. The 
expenditures, however, continued to be so enormous, that Congress 
again had to vote a loan of $400,000,000 on the 30th of June, 
1864, and $600,000,000 on the 3d of March, 1865—on the very 
eve of the taking of Richmond, and of the final disarmament 
of the Confederate army. But the money, lately so slow in com- 
ing, now flowed in of itself; $500,000,000 were subscribed in three 
months. 

Recapitulating the figures, it is found that, without counting the 
Treasury notes, temporary securities, and paper money, the amount 
of the loans, properly so called, voted by Congress, was not less 
than $2,500,000,000. It is true that several of these loans were 
combined one with another, or served to replace one another. 
But the total forms none the less a series of unexampled financial 


operations. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 
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SAVINGS AND POSTAL BANKS. 


Mr. Edward Atkinson, in a recent paper, calls attention to the relative 

sition of savings banks in this country and postal banks in Great 

ritain. It appears, he says, that the present deposit in all the strictly 
savings banks of the United States amounts to over $1,200,000,000. This 
sum is in excess of the entire debt of the United States. If the deposits 
of the whole United States per capita were equal to the per capita 
deposit in Massachusetts, the sum total of all, including Massachusetts, 
would be over $9,000,000,000. In view of these figures, the proposition 
to establish a postal savings bank in connection with the post offices of 
the United States is evidently impracticable. A very sma!l deposit 
throughout the country would exhaust all the existing bonds of the 
United States for investment, even if they could be purchased; but it is 
evident that before the end of the century there may be no United States 
bonds to be purchased. What then could be done with the money? 
The officers of the United States could not be considered suitable 
trustees for the investment of savings banks deposits in any other 
security than the bonds of the nation. What then? Has a postal 
savings bank any place except in a country which is loaded with a heavy 
and permanent national debt? Moreover, may it not be held that a 
bene. accrues to the community living in the neighborhood of a savings 
bank from the use or investment of the deposits, almost equal to that 
implied by the saving on the part of those whoownthem? A very 
large portion of the working people of Massachusetts have been enabled 
to borrow money from savings banks on a mortgage for the purpose of 
building their own houses. Another large portion of the savings bank 
deposit has served as a working capital for the manufacturing industries 
of Massachusetts, lent to them on the safest conditions. Another large 
portion is invested in the stock of our national banks, thereby serving 
the regular purposes of commerce. In every way the benefit to the 
community is very much greater than if the money were invested in 
United States bonds or any other State bonds or securities. 
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CONDITION OF THE NATION’S FINANCES. 


The U.S. Treasurer, Hon. J. W. Hyatt, has submitted to Secretary 
Fairchild his annual report. The net revenues for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1888, were $379,266,074,and the net expenditures $267,924,801, 
the surplus receipts available for the reduction of the public debt being 
$111,341,273, an increase of $7,870,176 over the year before. As com- 
pared with 1887, the revenues were $7,862,797 greater, and the expendi- 
tures $7,378 less. The revenues of the Post Office Department were 
$52,229,384, and the expenditures $55,894,298, there being a deficiency of 
$3,664,913, on account of which $3,160,820 was paid out of the Treas- 
ury. The Treasury balance increased during the year from $69,224,379 
to $129,804,242, and the total assets, including certificates of deposit in 
the cash, from $622,304,284 to $764,729,535. The net change of $60,579,- 
863 in the balance was produced by an increase of $37,526,463 in the 
assets, and a decrease of $23,053,394 1n the liabilities. The silver balance 
fell off more than $27,000,000. The principal increase of assets was in 
United States notes and deposits in national banks, and the principal 
decrease of liabilities in the public debt and the funds for the redemp- 
tion of national bank notes. 

There was a net decrease of $74,788,920 during the fiscal year in the 
principal of the interest-bearing debt. The total purchases of bonds for 
the sinking fund and out of surplus revenues were $51,464,300, the net 
premium paid, exclusive of accrued interest, being $8,270,842. Under 
the circular of August 3, 1887, interest amounting to $2,136,839 on 4 and 
4% per cent. bonds was gn prs with a rebate at the rate of 2 per cent. 
per annum. The amount of the rebate was $9,259. 

The gold and silver coin and bullion in the country, and all kinds of 
notes and certificates outstanding on June 30, 1887, amounted to $1,925,- 
259,882, and on June 30, 1888, to $2,093,562,072. The stock of gold and 
silver increased from $1,007,513,901 to $1,092,391,690, mostly in gold. 
The increase in the volume of the paper circulation was $83,424,400. 

The redemption of United States notes at the Treasury amounted to 
$63,652,000, and those at New York, in gold, to $692,596. Since the 
resumption of specie payments only $26,736,454 have been redeemed in 
gold. The most careful estimate from data at hand places at I per cent. 
or less the loss or destruction of paper currency. 

Certificates of deposit amounting to $24,110,000 were issued for United 
States notes, and $18,465,000 were redeemed, leaving $14,665,000 out- 
standing. The Treasurer attributes the decrease of the use of these cer- 
tificates since 1886 to the change in the manner of redeeming them, the 
holders now receiving the same notes that were deposited, instead of 
new notes as formerly. The volume of gold certificates outstanding 
increased $20,536,333, reaching $142,023,150, the highest point yet noted 
at the end of any fiscal year. Taking into account the decrease of the 
amount in the Treasury, the total increase of the circulation was $29,- 
901,143. The greater part of the increase was in the denominations of 
$1,000 and $5,000, which are much used in the transactions of the New 
York Sub-Treasury with the Custom House and the Clearing House. 
There were issued $105,896,000 of silver certificates, mostly of denomi- 
nations of $10 and under, and $21,947,378 were redeemed. The amount 
outstanding increased from $145,543,150 to $229,491,772. The increase 
in the actual circulation was $58,431,707. It had been impossible to meet 
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the demand for the denominations of $1 and $2, and in consequence 
their issue was suspended between October 18, 1887, and February 3, 
1888. Since the latter date the Treasurer has been able, most of the 
time, to furnish them as they have been asked for. The seasoning 
which the notes now get before they are issued fits them better for wear, 
and the result is seen in the improved condition of those now in circu- 
lation. 

The coinage of silver dollars during the year amounted to $32,484,673, 
making the total coinage $299,424,790. Owing to the scarcity of $1 and 
$2 notes, and the demand for the movement of the crops, nearly $9,000,- 
000 were drawn into circulation between May and November, 1887, but 
when the notes were again to be had the dollars came back tothe 
Treasury as fast as they had gone out. The Treasurer is of opinion 
that the people have all of these coins they want or are Willing to take, 
and recommends that, if the purchases of silver are to continue, the 
bullion be put into the form of heavy bars or ingots. The new silver 
vault in the Treasury building, having acapacity of one hundred million 
of the dollars, and said to be the largest treasury vault in the world, is 
being filled at the rate of half a million a day. It will hold the total 
coinage of three years. 

The amount of fractional silver coin in the Treasury has not changed 
much. Of a little more than $26,000,000 held on June 30, 1888, $20,- 
500,000 was in half dollars, and only $5,500,000 in other pieces. The 
Treasurer points out that this proportion, which does not vary from year 
to year, is excessive, and that something like $15,000,000 in fifty-cent 
pieces, that are not needed for circulation, will doubtless have to be car- 
ried by the Treasury until they are recoined into other denominations 
or absorbed by the growth of business. 

At the close of the year the Treasury held $178,312,650 of United 
States bonds to secure national bank circulation, and $56,128,500 to 
secure public moneys held in depository banks. There was a decrease 
during the year of $13,654,050 in the amount of the former, and an in- 
crease Of $29,642,500 in the amount of the latter. There was $58,712,- 
511 of public money held by the banks, an increase of $35,395,633. The 
semi-annual duty collected from national banks amounted to $1,616,127, 
making an aggregate of $136,253,803 since 1863. The net proceeds of 
the national bank notes redeemed during the year were $98,246,727. The 
redemptions were $11,000,000 greater than those of the preceding year, 
in the face of a reduction of $56,500,000 in the two years in the amount 
outstanding, and greater in proportion to the circulation than those of 
every year, save two, since 1879. The increase came from New York 
city, for Treasury checks and $1 and $2 silver certificates, 

The redemptions from the 5 per cent. fund were $43,379,185, and those 
from the funds for the retirement of circulation were $50,163,957. The 
latter fund excited much concern early in the year. On July 8, 1888, it 
stood at $107,827,754, the highest point it has ever reached. From that 
time it declined to $91,952,843 by the end of the fiscal year. 
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THE STATE AND MONOPOLY. 


The following article, by Prof. Sumner, of Yale University, is of a 
very different quality from the brainless trash which has been emptied 
in unlimited quantities into the stream of newspaper literature within 
a twelvemonth. The article first appeared in the New York J/ude- 
pendent. 

A recent Russian writer has said : 

“It is recognized as the highest principle of economic science by the 
newest school in the West of Europe, that the government is under 
obligation to take upon itself the management of economic relations 
in the country, and especially to care for the interests of the lowest and 
least secure classes of the population. In this respect our government 
stands in a far more satisfactory position than the Western European 
governments. The civil authority amongst us has, from of old, taken 
the most active part in the regulation of the economic relations of the 
people, while, in the West, such intervention of the government in the 
economic life of the people constitutes one of the pious hopes of the 
newest school of economists, the Katheder-soczalisten.”’ 

I do not see how the claim here put forward on behalf of Russia can 
be successfully resisted. If Western Europe and the United States are 
really to adopt the plan of regulating interests by the management of 
public functionaries, then they must be prepared to admit that the 
traditions of civil liberty, and the principles of jurisprudence, which 
have guided Western civilization for a thousand years, are all at fault, 
and that Russia has all the time been onthe right track. We must 
come to regard the 7chznovnzk, or functionary, not as a bugaboo of 
Russian novels, but as the true agent of civilization. The more objec- 
tively and inductively we are disposed to study social questions, the 
more ee we should apply ourselves to the study of the Russian 
model. 

No one has ever succeeded in formulating a precept for distinguishing 
and defining the field of action of the State, when approaching it from 
the negative side. It appears to be impossible to formulate such a 
precept. The cases must be decided as they arise. It is altogether a 
matter of expediency. As such it may be subject to general maxims, 
whose application: to particular cases must be controlled by good sense 
and sound judgment. The statesman must be a man of sagacity, culti- 
vated judgment, practical experience, broad observation and acute 
perception in regard to the relation of means toends. He cannot fill 
his position by doing nothing. 

But if it is difficult to define the function of the State from the 
negative side, and to say that the State should do only this or that, 
what shall be said of the attempt to define it positively? If we seek to 
give a charter to the State, that it may interfere, and to found inter- 
ference in “ principles” of morality and expediency, we find ourselves 
floundering in puerilities and pedantic generalizations. Such general- 
izations have been put forth, and the complacency with which they are 
propounded, in connection with their obvious ineptitude, are among the 
prominent features of work in social science at the present time. 

It has, for instance, been said that the natural monopolies constitute 
a definition of the field of legitimate control by the State, and it has 
been repeated so often, in one form or another, that it has become a 
sort of current dogma, as if a solution had been found which is at least 
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good as far as it goes. The test of any such dogma is to see whether it 
contains all the necessary inclusions and exclusions so as to properly 
mark off the ground which it pretends to define. 

Life insurance is not a natural monopoly, but I suppose that no one 
would deny that life insurance, on grounds of expediency, offers one of 
the most reasonable and proper occasions for State regulation of a 
sound kind. Asa matter of fact, State regulation of life insurance has 
been outrageously abused, showing how difficult it is to execute regula- 
tion wisely and righteously, even where its legitimacy may be defended, 
but the grounds of State regulation in the expediency of the case still 
remain. Life insurance is a mystery to all except those who make a 
study of it. One party to the contract acts ignorantly, and in the dark. 
The equities which arise from the relation of insurer and insured are 
subtle and complicated. The insured cannot, for various and obvious 
reasons, defend his interests. If, then, the State adopts general regula- 
tions for the conduct of that business, which are germane to the nature 
of the business, and which will prevent the insurer from perpetrating a 
swindle, and give confidence to the insured, we have a case where the 
grounds for State interference to prescribe methods and fix responsi- 
bility, are as strong as in any case which can be mentioned. It is not, 
however, a case of monopoly, so that the dogma of interference with 
natural monopolies fails to include one of the widest, most important, 
— least questioned of the interferences now practiced by civilized 

tates. 

In a recent paper I defined and discussed representative cases over 
the whole field of natural monopoly. Among the other cases it was 
shown that literary productions, whether books or periodicals, are cases 
of natural monopoly. If the State is to regulate natural monopolies, 
the moral grounds, and the grounds of expediency, for regulating 
literary productions, are stronger than those for regulating any other 
monopoly. The moral grounds for a censorship of the press are far 
stronger than the similar grounds for regulating trusts, adulteration of 
groceries, factory ventilation, child labor, etc., etc., because the moral 
corruption of bad literature is far more destructive to social interests 
than the other bad things against which the other regulations guard. 
There is no case in which the advocates of non-interference rely so 
entirely on “general” principles, dogmatic abstractions, and 4-frzorz 
assumptions as when they argue in favor of freedom of the press on a 
general faith that, on the whole, less harm comes from liberty than from 
restraint. The argument for a commission to regulate “interstate ” 
literature is a thousand fold stronger than the argument for a commis- 
sion to regulate interstate commerce or telegraphs. On the Russian 
plan, therefore, a censorship of the press is included. 

The argument for a regulation of the natural monopoly enjoyed by 
newspapers would be stronger still. The need for informing the people 
about public affairs, and informing them correctly, is most important, 
“in order to maintain our republican institutions,” an argument which 
is put forward as conclusive and final in innumerable other cases. A 
proposition might also be formulated, on behalf of which a great deal 
could be said, to the following effect: The State ought to see to it that 
every social institution which possesses power should be loaded with a 
corresponding responsibility. If such a rule was adopted, it would at 
once apply to the newspaper press, for, since we have established free- 
dom of the press, the newspapers have become a gigantic power which is 
capable of perpetrating, and constantly does perpetrate, wrongs against 
both public and private rights, for which there is no remedy. Here 
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again, therefore, we should find moral grounds for State regulation of 
the press. 

Still again: I have spoken so far only of regulation of literature in 
the interests of public morality and political instruction; but, if there 
are grounds for regulating the prices of railroad transportation, then 
there are certainly reasons for regulating the prices of books and news- 
papers. If the fact that a railroad is paying ten per cent. dividends is a 
reason why its rates should be reduced, why is not the fact that a news- 
paper is paying ten per cent. dividends ‘a reason why its price should be 
reduced? Ifallthetrusts areto be crushed, why not begin with the Asso- 
ciated Press? If it isa reason to legislate on the price of a patented 
article, that the patentee has made a fortune, why not fix the price of 
James’ or Howells’ novels? Or, stronger still, of the “ Franklin ” arith- 
metic and Appleton’s Encyclopedia? In fact, if the argumentation on 
these matters which fills current literature had any sense in it, we might 
go on and make a serious argument, of a similar kind, to show how and 
why the writers of “good” books should be forced to sell them for a 
nominal price, and the writers of “bad” books should be forced to 
charge enormous prices. 

Now, so far as | know, nobody has dared to propose a censorship of 
literature, or a limitation on the freedom of the press, or State regula- 
tion of literature in general, although it is plain that such regulation 
would be the most obvious case for State interference on the broadest 
ethical grounds. The dogma that the State should interfere to regulate 
natural monopolies here fails, because it includes too much. Therefore 
it fails, both by inclusion and exclusion, to define the limits of State 
interference according to the most received ethical principles, and 
according to the historical practice of civilized States. It remains only 
a specimen of the fatuity with which current social discussion is 
afflicted. g 
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WHAT PROPERTY IS COVERED BY BILL OF LADING 
GIVEN TO SECURE DRAFT. 
COURT OF APPEALS OF NEW YORK, 
Bank v. Recknagel. 


Defendants authorized plaintiff, a foreign bank, to allow a foreign firm to draw 
for defendants’ account against a certain number of bales of Manila hemp, to be 
purchased and shipped by a certain vessel, advice to be given plaintiff, accompanied 
by a bill of lading, with abstract of invoice indorsed thereon for the property 
shipped. Plaintiff accepted, and cashed drafts against ‘‘ bales of hemp.” An 
abstract of invoice for ‘‘ bales of Manila hemp” was indorsed on each bill by the 
consignor after it had been signed by the captain, but without his knowledge. A 
letter of advice described the shipment as ‘* bales of hemp.” The foreign firm 
failed and absconded, and most of the shipment proved to be matting only; the 
rest being Manila hemp. /e/d, that plaintiff cannot recover of defendants the 
amount paid on the drafts accepted against the matting. 

The plaintiff is a Canadian banking corporation, having agencies in 
London and in New York city. The defendants are a firm doing busi- 
ness in the latter city, under the name of Recknagel & Co. On Decem- 
ber 1, 1881, the defendants requested the plaintiff's New York agents to 
open by telegraph a credit in favor of Vogel & Co., of Hong Kong, 
China, in the following communication, in writing : “ DECEMBER 1, 1881. 
Please telegraph authority to Vogel & Co., Hong Kong, to draw at 6 
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mos. for our account against consular invoice, and full set bills of lading 
of 2,500 bales Manila hemp, p. Robinson, at the rate of 4 pounds p. 
bale, on a basis of 8 shillings sterling, freight filled up in bill of lading, 
reducing advance, if higher.” The same day plaintiff sent the following 
telegram to Vogel & Co.: “ Vogel, Hong Kong: Credit 608, six months, 
issued Recknagel ten thousand pounds, documents, 2,500 bales Manila 
hemp, per Robinson, at four pounds per bale if freight eight shillings, 
or reduced advance if freight higher.” On the following day the plaintiff 
delivered to the defendants a letter of credit in favor of Vogel & Co., 
which was addressed to the plaintiff's agents in London, and which 
authorized Vogel & Co. to draw “ against goods shipped per Robinson, 
ar at six months’ sight, for any sum or sums, not exceeding 
10,000 pounds sterling, to be used as they may direct, for invoice cost of 
2,500 bales of Manila hemp, . . . to be purchased for account 
of Recknagel & Co., of New York, or whom it may concern, and to be 
shipped to New York. The bills must be drawn in Hong Kong, or in 
some port in , prior to the Ist day of June, 1882, and advice given 
to you in original and duplicate ; such advice to be accompanied by bill . 
of lading, filled up to order of agents of the Bank of Montreal, New York, 
with abstract of invoice indorsed thereon, for the property shipped as 
above. All the bills of lading issued, except the one mailed to us and 
the one retained by the captain of the vessel carrying the cargo, are to 
be forwarded direct to you. The original invoice, properly certified, to 
be also forwarded to us.” On the margin was written: “ This credit 
opened by cable direct, 1st December, 1881.’’ Upon the receipt of this 
letter of credit, the defendants, the same day, executed an agreement 
consenting to its terms, obligating themselves “to provide for ail bills 
which shall be drawn and accepted under the same,” etc., and provid- 
ing as to security for the payment of their indebtedness. On December 
14th and 19th, the London agents were advised by cable, and by mail, of 
the telegraphic credit extended to Vogel & Co. Between December 3 
and 13, 1881, Vogel & Co. drew three drafts on the plaintiff’s London 
agents; all of the same being of like form to the following, which was 
the first one drawn, and differing only in dates and figures: “ No. 13, 
8,248. EXCHANGE FOR 2,400 POUNDS. HONG KONG, 3d December, 
1881. At six months after sight of this first exchange (second and copy 
unpaid), pay to the order of ourselves two thousand four hundred 
pounds sterling, value received, and place the same to account against 
s-m., 600 bales hemp, p. ‘R. Robinson,’ under tel. cr. -608. 10,000 
pounds. Dated New York, 1st December,1881. VOGEL & Co. To the 
Bank of Montreal, London.” The three drafts amounted in the aggre- 
gate, to £8,080. The other two drafts were against 500 and 920 “ bales 
of hemp,” respectively. To each draft was attached a bill of lading for 
“bales of merchandise,” “weight and contents unknown;” and there 
was indorsed by Vogel & Co. upon each bill of lading, after it had been 
signed by the captain, but without his knowledge or consent, an abstract 
of invoice for “ bales of Manila hemp.” The draft was accompanied by 
a letter of advice, describing the shipment as “ bales of hemp.” These 
drafts were drawn under the telegraphic credit, and had been accepted 
by plaintiff's London agents before Vogel & Co. had received the letter 
of credit mailed by defendants to them. The drafts were paid at 
maturity. Upon arrival of the ship “ Robinson” in New York, it was 
discovered that there were only 500 bales of Manila hemp on board, 
and the remaining 1,520 “ bales of merchandise’ were composed of rolls 
of matting. Vogel & Co. were bankrupt and had absconded. The 
plaintiff seeks to recover of the defendants for the amount of its accept- 
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ance of drafts of Vogel & Co. It had judgment, upon the defendants’ 
offer, for the amount of the draft, which was accompanied with the bill 
of lading for the bales which actually were Manila hemp; but, as to the 
other drafts, it was held below that it could not recover, as they were 
not accompanied with bills of lading and invoice for Manila hemp, and 
because the bales identified by the bills of lading were not Manila hemp. 
From the judgment of the general term, affirming the judgment at 
special term, the plaintiff appeals to this court. 

GRAY, J. (after stating the facts as above).—If Vogel & Co., in drawing 
upon plaintiff's London agents, complied with the terms and conditions 
of the cable credit, then the defendants are liable to the plaintiff ; for 
that credit was extended in pursuance of the terms of their request. 
But if Vogel & Co., in any material matter, failed to comply with those 
terms and conditions, the plaintiff's London agents accepted the drafts 
at their peril, and defendants could not be held liable, unless these were 
in fact consignments of Manila hemp, or unless, by the provisions of 
the letter of credit and the defendants’ agreement respecting the same, 
the terms of the preceding request and of the cable credit were’ modified 
or changed in such wise as to allow of drafts by Vogel & Co., without 
such restrictions or conditions. The defendants’ request was to “ tele- 
graph authority to Vogel & Co. to draw at 6 months for our account, 
against consular invoice, and full set bills of lading of 2,500 bales Manila 
hemp, per Robinson, at 4 pounds per bale,” etc.; and the telegram to 
Vogel & Co. was: “Credit 608, six months, issued Recknagel 10,000 
pounds, documents, 2,500 bales Manila hemp, per Robinson, at 4 pounds 
per bale,” etc. There is no doubt that both bankers and shippers plainly 
understood the word “documents,” used in the telegraphic credit, as 
calling for consular invoices and bills of lading; for the former cabled 
on the basis of the defendants’ written request to that effect, and the 
latter sent forward their drafts accompanied by such documents. The 
difficulty has arisen from the failure to specify in the bills of lading the 
kind of merchandise which the defendants had authorized the plaintiff 
to accept against for them, and in the acceptance of drafts which were 
not against shipments of that kind of merchandise at all. We do not 
see that the letter of credit, and the agreement to provide for acceptance, 
and to indemnify, alter the conditions imposed by the cable credit, or 
change the relative obligations of the parties. The letter of credit 
authorized Vogel & Co. to draw on plaintiff's London agents, “ against 
goods shipped per Robinson, for 10,000 pounds,” to be used for invoice 
cost of 2,500 bales of Manila hemp, at 4 pounds per bale, filled up in a 
bill of lading, etc. It required the advice of the bills drawn “to be 
accompanied by bill of lading, with abstract of invoice indorsed 
thereon for the property shipped as above.” The agreement of indem- 
nity was to provide for bills “ drawn and accepted ” under the letter of 
credit. 

Letters of credit are governed by the same general legal principles as 
are all contracts. In Orr v. Bank, 1 Macq. H.L. Cas. 513, Lord Brougham 
said of them: “ I am inclined to think that there is no very great nov- 
elty or peculiarity in letters of credit to take them out of the general 
law applicable to mandates. I am not aware that there is anything in 
the mercantile law, or the custom of merchants, to distinguish letters of 
credit from any other authority to pay money.” In this case the pecu- 
liarity of the credit extended by the plaintiff to Vogel & Co., at the 
defendants’ request, is that, besides being special, in that it was addressed 
to a particular banking agency, was confined to it, and gave no other 
party a right to act upon it, it restricted the drafts drawn under it to a 
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particular purpose, which should be vouched for in a certain manner to 
authorize acceptance and payment. Under the agreements effected 
between the plaintiff and the defendants for the extension of the credit 
to Vogel & Co., the defendants only became liable to plaintiff to provide 
for drafts accepted by its London agents within the precise terms upon 
which the credit was opened. The credit was authorized upon certain 
conditions prescribed by the parties to be ultimately bound, which they 
not only had the right to make, but which were assented to by the 
plaintiff. It is difficult to see how parties could more particularly define 
the terms of their engagements than was done in this case. By the 
proper construction of the agreement between them, the plaintiff was 
not bound to accept any drafts unless they were against Manila hemp 
shipped by Vogel & Co. to defendants by the ship “ Robinson,” vouched 
for as to each of those facts, and the stipulated costs, etc., by documents 
consisting of a letter of advice and a bill of lading ; and the defendants 
were not bound to provide for or take up any other kind of drafts. Each 
party was held toeither accept or to provide for drafts, as the case might 
be, if they were accompanied by those mercantile documents evidencing 
the consignment of Manila hemp in the particular manner, and at the 
rates of cost and freight, specified. In making their arrangements with 
the plaintiff, the defendants had the right to surround themselves, as to 
their advances through the plaintiff's agency, with all the safeguards 
which the nature of the case admitted. The effect of their stipulating 
in respect of acceptances by plaintiff of Vogel & Co.’s drafts was to pro- 
tect themselves, as far as was possible, against any unauthorized acts of 
Vogel & Co. Every lawful provision or condition in the contracts of 
parties should control, and should not be disregarded in the determina- 
tion of their rights, if it can be deemed to have entered intothe contract 
with any definite or perceptible purpose. In interpreting their agree- 
ments, and in determining the respective obligations based upon their 
writings, courts should look at the surrounding circumstances, the situ- 
ation and relations of the parties, and the subject-matter of their nego- 
tiations. In that way, the intention, where there is any uncertainty, is 
better given effect, and their undertaking is more certain to receive a 
reasonable and fair interpretation. But, when the agreement is deter- 
mined into which the parties have entered, it is but just and fair that they 
should be held strictly to it, and all their stipulations we should assume 
to have been made for a purpose, and to have been considered import- 
ant by them, and therefore cannot be dispensed with. A7z// v. Blake, 
97 N. Y. 216. In Bankv. Taaks, 101 N.Y. 442, 5 N. E. Rep. 76, Andrews, 
J., speaking of the effect of a letter of the defendants, undertaking to 
accept the drafts of certain parties, said (page 449): “ Assuming that it 
was a general letter of credit, . . . it nevertheless amounted simply 
to a contract on the part of Taaks & Lichtenstein to pay advances made 
in conformity therewith. They had a right to stand upon the very terms 
of their contract, and they were not bound unless the condition upon 
which their obligation depended was fulfilled.” In Bankv. Griswold, 72 
N. Y. 472, Church, C. J., said (page 479): “It is doubtless true that 
when the eg to draw is limited in amount, or is dependent upon the 
condition of the performance of some act, or that certain facts exist, it 
must appear that the draft was within the limit, or that the act consti- 
tuting the condition has been performed, or the facts exist.”’ 

Whether a provision shall have the effect of a condition absolute in 
its nature is often a question of much difficulty. It should be obvious 
from a reading of the writings of the parties that it was the understand- 
ing of the parties it should have that effect. It was said by Chief Jus- 
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tice Tindal in Glaholm v. Hays, 2 Man & G. 266, that the decision of the 
question must ‘depend upon the intention of the parties, to be collected, 
in each particular case, from the terms of the agreement itself, and from 
the subject-matter to which it relates. I do not think it depeads upon 
the arrangement of the words in the writings, but on the reason and 
sense of the thing, as it can be collected from whatever constitutes the 
agreement sought to be enforced. That which is a condition must be 
some provision which cannot be severed from the agreement, and leave 
it, within a fair interpretation, as their contract.” Applying these rules 
here, we find, in the transactions between these parties, a certain pur- 
pose or object which the defendants sought to attain, and which the 
plaintiff undertook to carry into effect. That purpose seems plain 
enough. It was to advance moneys to obtain a consignment of a cer- 
tain article of merchandise known as “ Manila hemp,” and to secure, so 
far as possible, that the advance should be made upon that particular 
article, and upon no other. When the authority to accept a draft for 
which another is to be bound, depends upon conditions reasonable in 
their nature, and readily capable of being ascertained or performed, it 
seems but just that the existence or performance of such conditions 
should be shown in order to enforce the obligation of the party. In this 
case the defendants’ promise to indemnify the plaintiff was coupled with 
a condition which I think was material and important. It was an 
integral part of the agreement of the parties that the bills of lading 
should contain a statement that Manila nemp was shipped. The defend- 
ants had agreed to advance against specific consignments of that article 
of hemp; such consignments to be evidenced to the acceptors by biils 
of lading in form for sucha shipment. The words, “for our account,” 
in the defendants’ request, refer to the drafts, and not to the purchase. 
The purpose of making the advance was not only specified, but the 
authority to accept was limited to the event of the fulfillment of that 
purpose being evidenced in a certain way. The plaintiff's agent, in 
accepting against a shipment of merchandise in general, or against hemp 
generally, departed from an important condition of the credit and of the 
agreement. They accepted and paid drafts which, on their face, pur- 
ported to be drawn against “ bales of hemp,” and were accompanied by 
bills of lading, filled up for “ bales of merchandise,” “weight and con- 
tents unknown,” and by letters of advice for “bales of hemp.” No 
mention is made in those documents, which were the warrants for the 
acceptance of drafts, of the kind of hemp or merchandise. The indorse- 
ment of an abstract of the invoice was made by Vogel & Co., the ship- 
pers, and amounted merely to their own representation. This fact 
appellants concede, and also that the indorsement was made after the 
captain had signed and delivered the bills of lading, and without his 
knowledge and consent. The general expression, in the drafts and bills 
of lading, of “ hemp” or “ merchandise,’ in no respect met the require- 
ments of the credit. They include the article which defendants 
agreed to advance against, as the greater always does the less. But that 
was not enough; the article itself was not stated, which was the subject 
of the arrangements entered into in providing for a financial credit. It 
is quite obvious that, had plaintiff's agents followed the instructions of 
the cable credit, no loss could have happened, and Vogel & Co. would 
not have been enabled to carry out their frautlent scheme. It cannot 
be pretended that Vogel & Co. exercised any authority, under the cable 
credit, to draw upon plaintiff; for the authority therein contained was 
predicated upon the drafts being accompanied by full sets of bills of 
lading of 2,500 bales of Manila hemp, and other documents evidencing 
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such a shipment. In Woods v. Thiedemann, 1 Hurl. & C. 478, cited by 
the appellants, the bill of lading accompanying the draft was a forgery. 
It was held that the acceptors need only look to the bills of lading, and 
that they did not take the risk of their genuineness. That, at most, 
would only be authority for the proposition that if Vogel & Co. had 
forged bills of lading, as called for in the telegraphic credit, defendants 
would be bound as between themselves and the plaintiff. The case of 
Bank v. Griswold, 72 N. Y. 472, was unlike the present one. There the 
defendant had empowered his agent to Graw upon him for the purchase 
of lumber. The writing which he gave to that effect was in the nature 
of an instruction to the agent, and parties were warranted in relying 
upon the agent’s representations that his drafts were in the course of 
his principal’s business. But in the present case the defendants’ agree- 
ment was simply to provide for all the acceptances, by the plaintiff, of 
drafts of a certain description, accompanied by vouchers evidencing the 
application of the drafts to a specified purpose. There was no arrange- 
ment for the advance, through the plaintiff, of moneys to Vogel & Co. 
to buy hemp generally, or any merchandise, in Vogel & Co.’s discretion, as 
agents of defendants. 

The principle is urged by the appellants that all commercial instru- 
ments are to be liberally interpreted, so as to protect persons who give 
credit on the faith of them. (Lawrence v. McCalmont, 2 How. 449; 
Gates v. McKee, 13 N. Y. 235; Bank v. Myles, 73 N. Y. 341.) But that 
principle only applies where the provisions of an agreement are ambigu- 
ous, loose, or susceptible of more than one fair interpretation, and we 
do not think that isthe case here. We donot see the force in the argu- 
ment that no other bill of lading could be demanded than was given 
here. The master of a ship is the general agent of the owners to per- 
form all things relating tothe usual employment of his ship, and, among 
other things, to sign bills of lading for goods put on board, and acknowl- 
edge the nature, quality,and condition of the goods. 1 Pars. Cont. (5th 
Ed.) 45. That was possible to be done in this case ; for a bale of Manila 
hemp is not covered, as the trial court found on the evidence, and the 
shipper might have procured a bill of lading which would have indicated 
the kind of hemp put on board the ship. But, whether the master 
could be compelled or not to identify, in the bill of lading, the merchan- 
dise shipped as Manila hemp, that fact cannot control the disposition 
of this case. The agreement of the parties called for a particular state- 
ment in the bill of lading to accompany the drafts ; and that statement, 
or the existence of facts which would have authorized it, is a condition 
precedent to defendants’ responsibility to respond to plaintiff's demand. 
To further consider the elaborate argument of the able counsel for the 
appellants is unnecessary. The views I have expressed lead to an 
affirmance of the judgment appealed from. 

All concur. 
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PAYMENT OF CHECK ON FRAUDULENT INDORSE- 
MENT. 
NEW YORK SUPREME COURT. 
Citizens’ Nat. Bank v. Importers and Traders’ Nat. Bank. 

Where a payee of a check specially indorses the same, and the indorsements are 
fraudulently erased, and other payees substituted. payment to the substituted 
payees will not avail in an action on the checks by the drawer against the bank, on 
the ground that because the title to a check can pass without indorsement, posses- 
sion 1s evidence of title, without showing that the indorsers had transferred their 
title to somebody else. 

In an action by the drawer of certain checks against the drawee, where a clerk of 
the payees, having authority to indorse the checks for business purposes, fraudu- 
lently indorses them for other purposes, no arrangement between the payees and 
the clerk can avail defendant, the right of action of the drawer arising upon the 
refusal of the drawee to pay the checks to the rightful holder, and defendant has 
nothing to do with what afterwards became of the checks. 

An indorsement in such case to persons who did not know that the clerk ever had 
authority to indorse for any purpose, conveys no title. 

VAN BrunrT, P. J.—Most of the questions which are presented upon 
this appeal were determined in favor of the plaintiff when this case came 
up on a previous appeal before this court from a judgment entered in 
favor of the defendant upon a dismissal of the plaintiff's complaint; and 
it is not necessary here to reconsider the questions which were then 
settled in favor of the plaintiff. The report of the case is to be found in 
44 Hun. 386. Upon that appeal it was determined that, while a check 
drawn bya drawer against a bank account does not operate as an assign- 
ment of so much of the account, it authorizes the payee, or one to whom 
he has indorsed and delivered it, to make a demand ; and the refusal of 
the bank to pay on presentation gives the drawer a right of action in 
case he has funds in bank to meet the check, and the refusal was 
without his authority. This right of action exists entirely independent 
of what the relations are as between the drawer and payee of the check, 
It is not necessary, in order that this right of action shall arise, that the 
drawer shall take back the check from the payee’s hands, because the 
action is not upon the check, but upon the breach of the contract 
entered into between the depositor and the depositary. Such being the 
case, the defendant became liable to the drawer when presentation was 
made by the lawful holder of those checks, and payment thereof refused 
for the amount of each check; and it is entirely immaterial, as far as 
this cause of action is concerned, as to whether the drawer has reim- 
bursed the drawee or not. (Rector, etc., v. Higgins, 48 N. Y. 532.) 

The only points which seem to be presented upon this appeal which 
differ from those which were considered when the case was before the 
court upon the previous appeal, are the fact that the defendant has paid 
the amount of these checks to the Fourth National Bank, who had 
possession of the same, and the exception raised by the refusal of proof 
as to the arrangements between the drawers of the checks and Mr. 
Bennett, who, it was claimed, had fraudulently forged indorsements 
upon the checks. In order to entitle the defendant to justify its refusal 
upon the plea of payment, it was incumbent upon it to show that the 
person to whom payment was made was authorized to receive payment ; 
the more especially as in the case at bar there had been fraudulent 
alterations which absolutely vitiated, as far as the conveyance of any 
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title to the check was concerned, the indorsement made by Wadsworth 
& Co., the payees of the checks. Wadsworth & Co., as far as all except 
two of the checks were concerned, had made special indorsements of the 
checks. These indorsements had been erased fraudulently by their 
clerk, and the names of other payees substituted, and it was through 
these indorsements thus fraudulently made that the check passed into 
the possession of the Fourth National Bank. Under these circum- 
stances, the claim that because the title to a check can be passed by 
delivery without endorsement mere possession is evidence of title, can- 
not prevail; something else must be proved on the part of the party 
justifying the payment. Wadsworth Co. having shown that these 
checks were specially indorsed, the defendant could justify their pay- 
ment only by showing that the indorsers had transferred their title to 
somebody else. This the proof utterly fails toshow. As to the checks 
that were indorsed by Bennett in the names of Wadsworth & Co., it is 
sufficient to say that these indorsements conveyed no title, because 
Bennett had no authority to make them. His authority was limited. It 
was to indorse checks for business purposes; and there is no claim that 
these checks were indorsed in Wadsworth & Co.’s presence, or that any 
person who received any one of these checks, after they had been 
indorsed by Wadsworth & Co., ever knew that Bennett had any author- 
ity whatever under any circumstances to make indorsements, and con- 
sequently could not have relied upon the same. They must, therefore, 
claim title upon showing strict right in Bennett to use the name of 
Wadsworth & Co. This they did not do. It was shown that these 
checks were not indorsed by Bennett for any business purposes of Wads- 
worth & Co., and consequently he had no power to make the indorse- 
ment by which he assumed to convey the title to those checks. The 
condition of the accounts, or the arrangement between Bennett and 
Wadsworth & Co., after the discovery of the forgeries which he had 
perpetrated upon them, was of no consequence to the defendant what- 
ever. The plaintiff might enter into an investigation of those circum- 
stances, perhaps, when Wadsworth & Co. made their claim to the amount 
of these checks; but the right of action of the plaintiff against the 
defendant arose at the moment that payment to the true holder was 
refused, and as to what subsequently became of these drafts the defend- 
ant had nothing whatever to do. There is no question as to the good 
faith of the defendant company in its refusal to pay the checks upon the 
second presentation. But the legal rights of the parties were thereby 
established. The checks were presented by the true owners thereof, 
they never having parted with their title to the persons through whom 
the Fourth National Bank derived possession thereof. The defendant, 
having paid these checks to the Fourth National Bank, if that bank had 
no title whatever to the possession thereof, has its remedy against the 
receiver of the money. We are of opinion, therefore, that the judgment 
appealed from must be affirmed with costs. 
Bartlett and Daniels, JJ., concur. 
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PAYMENT OF DEPOSIT TO A FOREIGN ADMINIS- 
TRATOR. 
SUPREME COURT OF NEW YORK. 
Schluter, as admintstratrix, v. Bowery Savings Bank. 

A payment made by a domestic debtor, ¢. g., a domestic savings bank, toa 
foreign administrator, even though voluntary, is valid in the absence of any inter- 
vening right or equity. 

BRADY, J.—In the opinion rendered on the appeal herein it was stated 
that the payment made by the defendant of the fund in controversy 
was made to the administrator of the interstate depositor appointed by 
the Surrogate of Hudson County, N. J., on production of the pass-book 
and letters of administration, and letters testamentary, also, issued to 
him by the Surrogate of this county. The last statement was incorrect, 
inasmuch as the administrator named had not received letters testa- 
mentary; and are-argument was ordered for that reason. The erro- 
neous statement being withdrawn, the result must nevertheless be the 
same, inasmuch as it is well settled that a payment made by a domestic 
debtor to a foreign administrator, even though voluntary, is valid, in the 
absence of any intervening equity or right. (Parsons v. Lyman, 20 N. 
Y. 112, reaffirmed in Wuesthoff v. Insurance Co., 107 N. Y. 580.) The 
payment was made upon the demand by a person authorized to receive 
it; and, as we have seen from the authorities cited in the former 
opinion, the defendant would not have been justified in refusing to pay 
upon the demand made, for the reason that no defense was apparent, 
If this view be incorrect, however, the plaintiff is still remediless in this 
action, for it appears that the depositor left a will by which Charles 
Sier was nominated as her executor, who received letters testamentary 
on its probate in this county, which took place on November 17, 1875, 
nearly one month afterthe payment by the defendant to the foreign 
administrator. If the trust created by the deposit did not devolve on 
the administrator by reason of his foreign appointment—as to which, 
guere—it did on the executcr; and he demanded the money ftom the 
defendant within a few days after his appointment, although it was 
subsequent to the payment mentioned. If that payment should be held 
to have been erroneously made to the administrator—which is not 
conceded—then the executor, having been appointed in this State, and 
the fund being here, is the legal representative of the depositor, upon 
whom the trust devolved (Boone v. Bank, 84 N. Y. 83,), and duly 
authorized, therefore, to obtain the fund in dispute by proper proceed- 
ings for that purpose. In all points of view, therefore, the conclusion 
heretofore arrived at is correct and must be sustained. Ordered 
accordingly. 

DANIELS, J. (concurring).—At the common law, as it was held in this 
State prior to the Act of 1882, a trust in personal property devolved 
upon the personal representative on the decease of a sole trustee. 
(De Peyster v. Ferrers, 11 Paige 13.) And as the laws of the State of 
New feel have not been shown to be different, the presumption is 
that it was the same there, at the time of the transactions presented 
in this case. In 1872 or 1873 the depositor and trustee of the money 
in suit went with her husband and their infant daughter, the beneficiary 
named in the deposit account, to reside in the county of Hudson and 
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State of New Jersey, and they all continued to reside there until the 
decease of the mother and trustee. The Probate Court of that 
county accordingly had jurisdiction over the estate of the deceased 
trustee, and when letters of administration were issued by it to the 
surviving husband that vested him with the same trust for the 
benefit of his infant daughter. And although, as a foreign administra- 
tor, he could not, in this State, sue for and collect the money from the 
defendant, a voluntary payment to him by the bank was lawful. The 
bank owed that sum of money to the trustee, and to the administrator 
after her decease ; and his appointment, and the payment to him on the 
faith of his letters, has the sanction of the authorities in this State. 
(7arsons v. Lyman, 20 N. Y. 103; Middlebrook v. Bank, 3 Abb. Dec. 
295.) And as the letters of administration were in force at the time of - 
that payment, it discharged the bank, andthe judgment should be 
affirmed. 
Van Brunt, P. J., concurs. 


RATIFICATION OF PRESIDENT’S ACT. 
UNITED STATES CIRCUIT COURT, E. D. MISSOURI. 
Belleville Savings Bank v. Winslow. 

In consideration of the relinquishment of bonds held as collateral, a transfer of 
stock, and a cash payment, a bank president executed a release to a debtor of the 
bank, informing him that the directors had not then assented thereto. The direct- 
ors afterwards authorized the president and discount committee to compromise the 
debt, and later rejected the compromise ; but no notice of either action was given 
to the debtor. The bank afterwards sold the bonds without notice to the debtor, 
and collected dividends on the stock, for which and for the cash payment it made 
certificates of deposit in favor of the debtor and his wife, but retained them, and 
the debtor had no knowledge of them. These transactions extended over a period 
of seven years. //e/d, that the release was ratified. 

THAYER, ].—This is an action on a judgment recovered against the 
defendant in the Circuit Court of the United States for the Southern 
District of Illinois on the 23d of February, 1877, in the sum of $24,600. 
The point has been made by the defendant that the court which ren- 
dered the judgment sued on had no jurisdiction of the case, and that the 
judgment, on that account, is void. On the other hand, it is claimed 
that the jurisdiction of the Circuit Court of the United States for the 
Southern District of Illinois to render the judgment was upheld in Baxk 
v. Calhoun, 102 U.S. 256. I have not found it necessary to determine 
the jurisdictional question so raised, as, according to the view I have 
taken of the case, the judgment sued upon, whether valid or invalid, has 
been released by the judgment creditor. For the information of coun- 
sel, it will suffice to say that I predicate my decision on the following 
findings of fact: 

“On August 29, 1878, the defendant, being then indebted to the plain- 
tiff in the sum of about $30,000, consisting of the judgment now sued 
upon and a note for $4,000, through his attorney, Mr. Hamill, proposed 
to compromise the debt by relinquishing to the plaintiff all the collateral 
then held by it as security for the debt, consisting of bonds of the St. 
Louis & S. E.R. R., of the par value of $48,000, and, in addition, to 
transfer to the plaintiff six and one-half shares of the stock of the Belle- 
ville Building and Loan Association, and to pay plaintiff the sum of 
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$350 in cash. Plaintiff's president (Mr. Abend), to whom the proposi- 
tion was made, unquestionably assented to the proposition, and executed 
a release of the indebtedhess in the name of the bank, and accepted a 
transfer of the six and one-half shares of stock and the sum of $350 in 
cash. I have no doubt, however, that, at the time of accepting the offer 
and executing the release, he informed defendant’s attorney that the 
board of directors had not as yet assented to the compromise, and that 
he was acting on his own responsibility, without the formal assent of 
the board. Subsequently, on September 4, 1878, the board of directors, 
by resolution, authorized the president and discount committee to come | 
promise the debt on the best terms obtainable, and later still, on Novem- 
ber 8, 1878, the board passed another resolution rejecting the proposed 
compromise. Neither of these resolutions, however, appears to have 
been communicated to the defendant; nor was the stock in the building 
and loan association, or the cash payment of $350, ever returned to the 
defendant, or tendered to him helene the day of trial. Some time after 
the delivery of the release and receipt of the sum of $350, the plaintiff 
made out a certificate of deposit in favor of the defendant for the sum 
of $350, retaining the same, however, in its possession. It also collected 
dividends on the building company’s stock in the sum of $195, and 
made out a certificate of deposit for that amount in favor of defendant’s 
wife, which it also retained. Neither of these certificates was tendered 
to the defendant before the day of trial, and the evidence fails to show 
that the defendant was ever notified that such certificates had been 
executed, or that the bank held any money for his or his wife’s account. 
The bank afterwards sold all of the bonds of the St. Louis & S. E. R. R., 
originally deposited with it as collateral to secure the indebtedness, at 
the price of 12% cents on the dollar of their par value, and made such 
sale without notice to the defendant. In the year 1884, the plaintiff was 
made a party to a proceeding to liquidate the affairs of the building and 
loan association; and, although duly served with process as a stock- 
holder of the association, it suffered the decree to go against it as one 
of the defendants, which ascertained and found, among other things, 
that plaintiff was the owner of six and one-half shares of stock in the 
association, acquired by purchase from defendant’s wife on August 29, 
1878.” 

The foregoing facts are practically conceded, with the single exception 
that there is some controversy as to whether the relinquishment by 
defendant of all his interest in the bonds held by the bank as collateral 
to secure the indebtedness formed a part of the consideration for the 
release executed by its president. Mr. Abend’s recollection, as to this 
point, does not seem to be very clear or reliable. On the other hand, 
defendant’s testimony with reference to that matter, the situation of the 
parties at the time the compromise was proposed, and the manner in 
which the bank subsequently dealt with those securities as if they were 
its own property, together warrant the conclusion that defendant did 
propose to surrender his interest in the collateral, to transfer to the bank 
six and one-half shares of stock in the building association, and to pay 
$350 in cash, on condition that the indebtedness was released. ‘ihe 
alternative presented to the bank, if this proposition was not accepted, 
was that the defendant would seek a discharge from his debts under the 
bankruptcy act. The president of the bank admits that one reason that 
induced him to sign the release was that he did not want the bank 
“ dragged into court” as a party to bankrupt proceedings. It isa fair 
conclusion, I think, from all the testimony, that a proposition to com- 
promise the indebtedness for the consideration last above stated was 
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made to Mr. Abend, and that he accepted the same on the part of the 
bank, believing, no doubt, that it was the best course to pursue under 
the circumstances, and that the board of deérectors would ratify his 
action. 

The act of the president of the corporation in executing the release 
would, no doubt, bind the corporation as an act within the scope of his 
apparent power, although the corporate seal was not attached to the 
release, but for the fact that notice was given to the defendant’s attorney, 
at the time the release was signed, that the board of directors had not 
given their assent to the same. Such seems to be the law in Illinois, 
where the release was executed. (Ayan v. Dun/lap, 17 Ill. 40; Razlroad 
Co. v. Coleman, 18 Ill. 297; Sawyer v. Cox, 63 lll. 130; Wood v. Whelen, 
93 Ill. 153; Smzth v. Smith, 62 Ill. 493.) 

Does the fact, then, that defendant was notified, when the release was 
signed, that the compromise agreement had not been approved by the 
board, and that. its approval was necessary, affect the validity of the 
release, in view of the subsequent action of the corporation as above 
recited? This question must be answered in the negative. In the first 
place, by selling the collateral bonds, and appropriating the proceeds, 
without notifying the defendant of its action, as well as by collecting and 
appropriating the dividends on the building company’s stock, the cor- 
poration effectually ratified the compromise agreement made by its 
president. It could not appropriate the consideration paid by the 
defendant for the release of the indebtedness in the manner stated, with- 
out assenting to the release. The device adopted of making out certifi- 
cates of deposit for the amount of the dividend collected on the stock, 
as well as for the cash payment of $350 made when the release was 
signed, does not alter the legal effect of what was done, for the reason 
that defendant was not consulted, and does not appear to have had any 
knowledge of the existence of the certificates until the day of trial. The 
stock having been delivered, and the money having been paid to obtain 
a release, it is obvious that the bank had no right to retain the con- 
sideration, and deal with it in the manner shown, unless it ratified the 
release. It certainly had no right to constitute itself an agent of the 
defendant to collect dividends on the stock, and hold the same for his 
account, or to issue a certificate therefor in the name of his wife; and 
its attempt to assume that relation, without authority from the defend- 
ant, puts it in no better position than it would have occupied if certifi- 
cates of deposit had not been executed. Its plain duty was to restore 
the stock, and refund the money which had been paid as the considera- 
tion for the release, or, at least, to have made a tender of the money 
and stock when the compromise was rejected. As the bank gave the 
defendant no notice that its board had rejected the offer of compromise, 
and in the meantime, for a period of nearly seven years, dealt with 
the consideration as its own, merely adopting the thin disguise of 
making out certificates of deposit to represent moneys received, which 
it did not even tender to the defendant, it must be held that by its acts 
it has as effectually ratified the agreement made by its president as it 
could have done by a formal resolution of its board of directors. Judg- 
ment is accordingly entered for the defendant. 
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LEGAL MISCELLANY. 


BILLS AND NOTES—ILLEGALITY—BONA FIDE HOLDER.—A negotiable 
note, void at common law for illegality, but not contravening any 
statute, is valid in the hands of a holder for value receiving it in the 
course of business before maturity without knowledge of the illegality, 
although he may have had reason to believe it was given for an illegal 
consideration. [Davzs v. Seeley, S. C. Mich.] 

BILLS AND NOTES—INTEREST—PAYMENT.—Where a note, bearing 
interest after maturity, is payable generally in a city, and neither party 
has an office or place of business there, if the payee uses due diligence 
to find the note and pay it, he will not be chargeable with interest, 
thouyh he did not pay it on the day it fell due. [Amse/ v. Olson, S. C. 
Kan.| 

BONDS—COUNTY—PURCHASERS.—Negotiable county bonds cannot be 
impeached in the hands of an innocent purchaser for value on account 
of irregularities in calling and holding the election to authorize their 
issue. [State v. Hordey, S.C. Kan.] 

PROMISSORY NOTE—CONSIDERATION—FORBEARANCE.—It is not a 
sufficient consideration for a note that the plaintiff had forborne to 
prosecute a suit upon aclaim which had never been presented against 
an administrator, and which exceeded the jurisdiction of the justice 
before whom the suit was brought. [Von Brandenstein v. Ebensberger, 
S. C. Tex.] 

BANKS—NATIONAL—INSOLVENCY—CLAIMS.—A creditor of an insolv- 
ent national bank, whose demand grows out of a fraud perpetrated by 
the officers of the bank in pursuance of a design to wreck the corpora- 
tion, is not entitled thereby to a preference over the general creditors. 
(Cztizens National Bank v. Dowd, U.S.C. C. N. C.] 

BANKS AND BANKING —CREDIT — ESTOPPEL.—When a bank has 
received money on deposit and credited the depositor with it, it is 
estopped from asserting that the money belongs to anyone else. 
[Crtizens Bank v. Alexander, S. C. Penn.] 

BANKS AND BANKING—PRINCIPAL AND AGENT—GUARANTY,.—Cir- 
cumstances stated under which the holder of a draft who yields to the 
recommendation by its drawer of the agent to whom its collection may 
be intrusted has no recourse upon the drawer, although he guaranteed 
that the business would be properly transacted by the agent. [Fzrs¢ 
National Bank v. Cadwallader, S. C. Penn.] 

BILLS AND NOTES—ASSIGNMENT—ACTION.—In an action on a note 
by an assignee thereof, defendant cannot set up that the assignment 
was obtained by fraudulent devices. The title is good as between the 
parties until set aside by proceedings instituted for that purpose. 
[Lehman v. Clark, S. C. Ala.] 

BILLS AND NOTES—INDORSERS—DISCHARGE.—The payee of a nego- 
tiable note indorsed it in blank, as did subsequent holders. The holder 
of the note released the payee : He/d, that the subsequent indorsers are 
discharged. [Brewer v. Boynton, S. Ce Mich.] 

UsuRY—CONSIDERATION.—Circumstances stated under which it was 
held that a contract was not usurious, because past acts forma good 
consideration for present promises. [Appeal of Trine, S. C. Penn.] 
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BANKS — ASSUMPTION OF LIABILITIES — SETTLEMENT. — Bank A 
bought up the assets and assumed the liabilities of bank B. The latter 
bank had issued to depositors certificates calling for national bonds, 
which were to be redeemed at their face value plus the premium on 
bonds. It was a scheme to escape taxation; He/d, that the stockholders 
of bank B could not complain because bank A redeemed the certificates 
according to their terms. [J/ason v. Farmers, etc. Bank, S. C. Iowa.] 


BILLS AND NOTES—ACTIONS—CONSIDERATION.—A gave a note to 
his attorneys as a retainer ina prosecution against him. Before trial 
he was killed bya mob: Hedd, that in an action thereon against his 
administrator the latter might show a partial failure of consideration. 
[Agneu v. Walden, S. C. Ala.] 

CONTRACTS—RESTRAINT OF TRADE.—Where stockholders agree to 
place their stock for three years in the hands of trustees with power to 
vote the same at stockholders’ meetings, the stock only to be sold 
subject to such agreement, equity will not enforce the contract. [Moses 
v. Scott, S. C. Ala.] 

CORPORATION—STOCK—SUBSCRIPTION.—Where one subscribes for 
stock in a corporation and afterwards withdraws his subscription 
before the corporation is organized or a charter applied for, he is not 
responsible for the stock, although he had persuaded others to subscribe. 
[Muncy, etc. Co. v. De La Green, S. C. Penn.] 

NEGOTIABLE PAPER—NOTICE—PROTEST.— Where a notice of protest 
was mailed to a messenger on January I1, received by him the next day 
and dropped in the postal box addressed to the indorser, who lived in 
the same town, on the same day: He/d, that in a suit against the 
indorser the court properly directed a verdict for the defendant. 
[Cassidy v. Kramer, S. C. Penn.| 

UsURY—DEED—EQUITABLE MORTGAGE.—A deed infected with usury, 
whether made under the act of 1871 or under the general law, is void as 
title, and cannot take effect as an equitable mortgage. [McLaren v. 
Clark, S. C. Ga.] 

USURY—FORFEITURE.—The forfeiture by statute for taking usury is 
complete as soon as the usury is paid, whether in cash or by substituting 
the note of a third person, equivalent to cash. | /ackson v. Garner, S. 
C. Ga.] 

Usury—yuRY.— Where a partyadvanced money to another, for which 
he was to receive 8 per cent. interest, and the borrower was to ship him 
300 bales of cotton by a given day, paying charges thereon at certain 
rates, including commissions, and in case of failure to ship to pay $150 
per bale for each bale deficient: He/d, that it was for the jury to decide 
whether this was an honest contract or a mere cover for usury. [Ca//- 
away Vv. Butler, S. C. Ga.| 

BANKS—PRESIDENT — RATIFICATION—ACQUIESCENCE.—An acquies- 
cence for a period of seven years in an unapproved release of a debtor of 
a bank by its president: Held, to be a ratification of such release. 
[Belleville Savings Bank v. Winslow, U.S.C. C. Mo.] 


NEGOTIABLE PAPER — INDORSEMENT — EVIDENCE.—An_ indorsement 
upon a note, though not in the handwriting of the payor, is some 
evidence of payment, and may be weighed in determining whether a 
payment in fact had been made. [Lawrence v. Graves’ Estate, S. C. Vt.] 


UsuRY—MORTGAGE.—Under verge law, a mortgage made to secure 
a debt infected with usury is not void. [Hodge v. Brown, S. C. Ga.) 
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USURY—AGENT’S COMMISSIONS.— When the lender neither takes nor 
contracts to take anything beyond lawful interest the loan is not made 
usurious by what the borrower does in procuring the loan or using its 
proceeds, such as aying an intermediary for his services. [Merck v. 
American, etc. Co., S. C. Ga.] 

CONTRACT—CONSIDERATION.— Where plaintiff was the holder of two 
notes executed without consideration by the defendant and agreed to 
extend the time payment upon the first of the notes: He/d, that defend- 
ant was liable on both notes. [Brownz v. First National Bank, S.C. Ind.] 


NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENT—INDORSEMENT.—Indorsement of a note 
by a third person before delivery to the payee, though prima fucze 
evidence of a guaranty, may be shown to have been made with intent to 
assume the liability merely of an indorser. [De Watt, etc. Co. v. Nexon, 
S. C. Ill.] 

PRINCIPAL AND AGENT—APPARENT AUTHORITY.—A on two occasions 
indorsed the drafts of B’s traveling salesman on B, which drafts were 
paid. A indorsed a third draft, which the salesman said was, as were 
the others, for his expenses. A was not aware that the salesman had 
been discharged: He/d, that A, having been compelled to pay the draft, 
could not recover from B. [Groneweg v. Kusworm, S. C. Ilowa.] 

PRINCIPAL AND SURETY— DISCHARGE OF SURETY—REMOVAL OF 
NOTE.—The sureties on a note who are not discharged, because the 
creditor twice accepted in renewal from the principal notes with forged 
names of other sureties thereon, and surrendered the original note in 
ignorance of the forgery, no bad faith or negligence on the part of the 
creditor being shown. [First National Bank v. Buchanan, g C. Tenn.] 
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ECONOMIC NOTES. 


THE PROSPERITY OF FRANCE. 


The Vation gives portions of a recent letter by M. Paul Leroy-Beau- 
lieu, in which it is claimed that a revival of business is in progress in 
France despite the depression of agriculture. “He sees evidence for 
this opinion in the gradually improving dividends of the finance, indus- 
trial and navigation companies and the railroads, and in the gradually 
increasing yield of the general taxes and the octroi of Paris. The draw- 
backs to French prosperity are protectionism, political uncertainty, the 
apprehension of war, and the Panama Canal. ‘ Without exaggeration,’ 
he says, ‘it is plain that all the symptoms, or nearly all, show a tendency 
to a sure revival of business. We see only two classes of adverse facts. 
On the one side, France is committing the folly, under the instigation 
of the ruling powers, of plunging deeper and deeper into the ruinous 
enterprise of Panama, which will swallow all the savings put into it 
without any return whatever. On the other side, politics does not seem 
to grow more reassuring. If we could oblige our radicals to give a little 
social peace to the country, to stop their agitations, their pretended 
reforms and disturbing intrigues, if they could be induced to put our 
budget in equilibrium simply by economies that are not impossible, we 
should see the revival accentuated and unfolded; even the agricultural 
distress, grave as it is, lessened; and the country return to that pros- 
perity which its many resources seem to make its normal condition,’” 

40 
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GOLD AND SILVER MINES OF BOLIVAR. 


In addition to being a rich agricultural and forest region, the depart- 
ment of Bolivar, U. S. Colombia, is destined to become famous for its 
mines of gold and silver. A number of mines that were worked by the 
Spaniards, and of which all traces were lost, are being rediscovered in 
various parts of the department, notably in the district of Morales, near 
the town of Simiti, the extreme southern part of Bolivar. Many quartz 
mines are worked in this district, but in the most primitive style, the 
natives using huge wooden.mortars and pestles. Some of the richest 
mines are located near the town of Simiti, in Morales, a place that has 
already 3,000 inhabitants, and, in view of the recent discoveries, is rapidly 
increasing. The mines of Simiti were worked by the Spaniards as early 
as 1764, and according to authentic history yielded rich returns. Among 
the most notable of these mines is one called Bijao. It is situated only 
five miles from Simiti. This quartz mine is destined to again become 
famous, its present owners being an enterprising corporation who are 
now engaged in making roads, building bridges and houses to facilitate 
the development of the property. Altogether, quite a number of mines 
have been located in this section, and a large amount of capital has been 
invested by Americans in their acquisition and operation. Simiti is 
about 300 miles-distant from the ports of Carahagena or Barranquilla. 
A steamer can be taken from either of these ports to Bodega Central 
on the Magdalena River. From there a transfer is made to a smaller 
steamer which employs about six hours between Bodega Central 
and Simiti. The fare is about $50 from this port to Simiti. Quite a 
number of prospectors and mining engineers have recently arrived from 
New York and gone to Simiti. 


RUSSIAN GRAIN BANKS. 


The Russian Government has long viewed with alarm the falling value 
of grain, which is the chief wealth of the empire of the Czar. Various 
remedies have been proposed, and the Minister of Agriculture has, we 
believe, set more than one commission to consider how the Russian 
grain trade might be revived. At length, after two or three years of 
consideration, a “ukase,” or imperial decree, has been issued, which 
practically converts the railway companies of the country into so many 
banks. By this decree all railway companies receiving grain for storage 
or transport are authorized to lend on the credit of the State Bank any 
sum not exceeding 60 per cent. of the value of such grain, the value 
being estimated according to the prices obtaining in the nearest grain 
market. The rate of interest will be fixed by the State Bank, and will 
presumably be very moderate; but to this interest is to be added a 
small percentage to defray the cost of storage and other expenses, as 
well as a commission to those servants of the railway who may be instru- 
mental in getting business for their company. The object of this 
measure is to take the peasantry and smaller farmers out of the grip of 
the money-lenders, who, in many parts of Russia, buy the crops before 
they are gathered. The effect of this usury is said to be to glut the 
market, and to lower prices below their natural level, and it is hoped 
that these State loans will enable many agriculturists to hold on totheir 
stocks and realize better prices in the end. It may be feared, however, 
that this beneficent intention will hardly be realized. In the first place, 
the respite which the State loans—for the railways will be the agents of 
the State Bank—will afford the grower is but short (it will not exceed 
six months in any case), and as it is understood that the State will reserve 
power to sell off whenever a fall in the market may threaten to depre- 
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ciate its security, it is only too likely that a heaping up of stock at the 
railway stations may lead to a weak market being overwhelmed with a 
deluge of sacrificed stock, and then the last state of the Russian agri- 
culturist will be worse than his first.—Lonudon Miller. 


THE FRENCH DEBT. ; 


A recent article in the Economiste Francazs on the public debt of 
France, by M. René Stourm, has attracted universal attention. The 
most usual estimate of the capital of the debt is said to be $6,400,000,000. 
The most moderate estimates place it a few millions lower. M. Paul 
Leroy- Beaulieu figures it at $6,343,573,630. The result of M. Stourm’s 
computation is a total of $5,902,800,000, with the qualification, however, 
that he has omitted $432,000,000 of life annuities, which other economists 
have treated as part of the capital debt. The annual charge for interest 
and sinking fund on the entire debt, including the life annuities, is 
$258,167,083. Of the funded debt, $2,900,000,000 are perpetual 3 per 
cents, $1,357,600,000 perpetual 4% per cents, and $967,906,200 redeemable 
bonds of various descriptions. Annuities to divers companies and cor- 
porations, of $477,400,000, and $200,000,000 of floating debt, make up the 
balance of M. Stourm’s total. This is by far the heaviest burden borne 
by any nation on the globe. The nearest approach to it is the debt of 
Russia, which is stated at $3.605,600,000, England is next, with $3,565,- 
800,000, and Italy next, with $2,226.200,000. The debt of Austria is 
$1,857,600,000, and of Hungary $635.600,000. Spain owes $1,208,400,000, 
and Prussia $962,800,000. hese are the figures of M. Stourm. None 
of these nations, excepting England and Prussia, raises sufficient 
revenue to guarantee a permanent equilibrium of the budget, but 
France is the most heavily burdened of them all, and the increase of 
her debt has been the most rapid in the recent past, and is the most 
threatening for the future. 


HISTORY OF WHEAT CORNERS. 


The St. Louis G/ode- Democrat furnishes the following: “A history of 
old ‘corner’ days may be of some interest during the present exciting 
time, especially to many traders, who, new on the floor, have never 
witnessed ech maneuvers as some of the renowned and historical 
‘squeezes’ of “4g days. The first corner in wheat was in 1867, by 
Parker, Culton & Sprague, on May 18 of that year. Prices reached 
$2.85 for No. 2 spring, and the market then was in a few hands and the 
condition without precedent, but declined to and closed at $2.16. In 
August, 1871, William Young & Co. ran a corner during the first half of 
the month, and the prices advanced from 99 %c. to $1.20, but declined to 
$1.14. During the latter part of the month another attempt was made, 
but the combination, after advancing the price from $1.025 to $1.30, 
sold out on the last day, and the closing price was $1.10%. The next 
corner was the famous John B. Lyon deal, also in August. Prices were 
advanced to $1.61, that price being reached on the 16th, and held above 
$1.48 through the sgth, but on the following day collapsed, selling off to 
$1.10, and closed at $1.19. In 1878 a bobtailed corner was run in May, 
the price being held the entire month at $1.12 to $1.19, and closed at 
$1.14. James R. Keene ran his famous deal in August, 1881, through 

. K. Fisher & Co. and W. T. Baker & Co. They bid the price up from 
1.19 to $1.38, and closing prices were at the latter figure. At the same 
time they had to take more cash wheat than they were able to work off 
ina year. The year of 1882 was a memorable one for ‘corners,’ in which 
Armour was the leader. One was run in April, when prices ruled within 
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$1.32 to $1.42 the entire month, and closed at $1.42, though $1.31 was 

fixed by a committee as the settling price. In June another ‘corner’ 

was run, and prices held within the range of $1.25 to $1.3534, and closed 

at $1.35. In July the third ‘corner’ was run, prices that month ranging 
at $1.26 to $1.36, and closed at $1.36. In September another and fourth 

‘corner’ was run, with prices ranging from 97c. to $1.08, and closed at 

$1.08. A curious fact in connection with these ‘corners’ was that each 

one was run within a Ioc. range, showing that there must have been 

some systematic and arithmetical ciphering to bring about such uniform: 
results. This was the last year of a successful ‘corner’ previous to the 

one justended. It was at this time that the proposition to change the 

rules making both spring and winter wheat deliverable upon the contract 

was adopted, and went into effect June 1. Previous to that the specu- 

lative grade was No. 2 spring, and spring wheat only was deliverable on 

such contracts. The Harper dea! in June, 1887, is still fresh in the minds 

of everybody. The Cincinnatians bid the price up from 80%c. to 

94%4c., but, owing to the avalanche of cash wheat, they went broke on 

the 14th, and with a loss of about $4,000,000.” 





Our usual quotations for stocks and bonds will be found elsewhere. The 
rates for money have been as follows: 


QUOTATIONS : Nov. 5. Nov.12. Nov. 19. Nov. 26. 
Discounts 5% @6% ..5%4 @6% .. 54 @6 .. 5% @ 6% 
24@2 ..2%4@2 ..4 @2 .. 2% @2 
Treasury balances, coin $156,874,905 .$156,066,436 . $156,592,205 . $155,822,017 
Do. do. currency 15,576,812 . 15,225,855 . 14,653,957 . 15,327,387 





The reports of the New York Clearing-house returns compare as follows: 


1888. Loans. . ecie. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation. Surplus. 

Nov. 3.. $394,410,900 ~. 890,063,100 . $28,114,000 . $417,787,400 . $6,365,800 . $13,730,250 
** 10.. 393,974,100 88,582,400 . 26,700,900 . 414,902,800 . 5,322,300 . 11,557;600 

“* 17-- 392,990,800 . 87,293,500 . 27.935,800 . 414,550,000 . 5,317,900 . 11,591,800 

** 24.. 390,814,000 . 87,471,200 . 27,875,500 . 412,139,300 . 5,343,000 . 12,311,875 

391,404,200 . 82,598,300 . 29,518,700 . 408,161,800 . 5,337,300 . 10,076,550 


The Boston bank statement is as follows: 
Loans. Specte. Legal Tenders. Deposits. Circulation. 
151,396,300 .... 10,657,900 «+++ 4,059,700 .... 128,148,400 ... 5,113,500 
151,160,900 .... 10,840,500 «+++ 4,261,100 .... 128,897,200 .... 4,658,800 
, Awaee 150,526,900 .... 10,407,600 .... 4,356,700 .... 128,795,600 .... 4,356,700 
es « 149,693,400 .... 10,036,700 .. 3,889,500 .... 125,726,300 .... 4,661,800 


The Clearing-house exhibit of the Philadelphia banks is as annexed : 
Loans. Reserves. Deposits. Circulation. 
$95,526,000 .... $24,493,200 ... $94,361,000 .... $2,634,750 
95,017,000 Sees 24,667,200 pene 94,768,500 sea 2,300,900 
24,381,000 Sioe 93,567,000 oes 2,299,560 
93)879,000.. . = - 24,704,000 «se. = -9)3566,000 iw. = 292299, 760 

















INQUIRIES OF CORRESPONDENTS. 


INQUIRIES OF CORRESPONDENTS. 
ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE BANKER’S MAGAZINE. 


LIABILITY OF COLLECTING BANK FOR ACTS OF SUB-AGENT. 


When an out-town item has been discounted by the depositary, what is its liability 
for loss occasioned by the insolvency or other detrimental act or acts of the bank or 
person to whom the item has been sent for collection and returns? 


REPLY.—It may be remarked at the outset that the discounting of the 
item by the depositary does not affect its liability for the conduct of the 
sub-agent to whom it is sent for collection. If this statement be true, the 
question is purely one of the liability of a bank which has received a 
note, check, or other instrument for collection, for the conduct of its sub- 
agent. It is well known that among the States two rules prevail. In New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, and England, the 
depositary is responsible for the negligence of the sub-agent. The rule was 
thus formally stated by the highest court in New York in 1839. ‘‘ Resolved, 
that when a bank or broker, or other money dealer, receives upon a good 
consideration a note or bill for collection in the place where such bank, 
broker, or dealer carries on business, or at a distant place, the party 
receiving the same for collection is liable for the neglect, omission, or other 
misconduct of the bank or agent to whom the note or bill is sent, either 
in negotiation, collection, or paying over the money, by which the money 
is lost or other injury sustained by the owner of the note or bill, unless 
there be some agreement to the contrary, express or implied.” (Adlen v. 
Merchants’ Bank, 22 Wend., p. 244.) 

The other rule has been thus stated by Chief Justice Shaw: ‘‘ When a 
note is deposited with a bank for collection, which is payable at another 
place, the whole duty of the bank so receiving the note in the first instance 
is seasonably to transmit the same to a suitable bank or other agent for 
payment. And as a part of the same doctrine, it is well settled that if the 
acceptor of a bill or promissor of a note has his residence in another place, 
it shall be presumed to have been intended and understood between the 
depositor for collection and the bank that it was to be transmitted to the 
place of the residence of the promissor, and the same rule shall then apply 
as if on the face of the note it was payable at that place.” (Fadens v. 
Mercantile Bank, 23 Pick., p. 332.) And this rule thus stated by the Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts has been followed in the States of Connecticut, 
Maryland, Missouri, Illinois, Tennessee, Iowa, Wisconsin, Kansas, and Mis- 
sissippi. 

The former rule has been adopted by the United States Supreme Court 
(Exchange National Bank vy. Third National Bank, 112 U. 3S. 276), and 
determines the liability of national banking associations everywhere. But it 
is not binding on State banks; their liability is unchanged. In the first 
group of States, the New York rule still determines the liability of State 
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banks; in the second group, the Massachusetts rule is still in force among 
similar institutions. As this question comes from a national bank, the federal 
rule must be applied to it. . 

A qualification to the first rule has been made in New York which is 
worth stating. When a bank receives a note from a depositor for the pur- 
pose of transmitting it to another bank where it is payable, for the purpose 
of receiving payment, a sub-agency is not created, and, therefore, the deposi- 
tory is not responsible for the negligence of the other. Thus in Indig’s 
case (80 N. Y., 100), a note was sent by the National City Bank of 
Brooklyn to a bank in Lowville for payment. Indig contended that the 
Brooklyn bank constituted the Lowville bank its agent to receive payment 
of the note, and was liable for the amount which was paid by charging 
the same to the account of the maker, who was also a depositor. So he 
sued the Brooklyn bank, the other having failed, for the amount of the 
note. The court did not think that an agency had been created. ‘‘ The 
note,” said Judge Rapallo, ‘‘in so far as it relates to its presentment at the 
bank and the duties of the bank in respect to it, was equivalent to a check 
drawn by the maker upon the bank where the note was made payable. The 
bank owed a duty to its customer to pay it on presentation, if in funds. 
The defendant used the United States mail to make the presentment, and by 
this means caused it to be presented to the bank for payment on the day 
when due. It did not deposit it there for collection.” 


CERTIFIED CHECK. 

In March, 1881, a check was certified by a bank teller. A year or so afterward 
the drawer of the check closed his account. The bank, overlooking the certified 
check of March, 1881 (which was still out), failed to reserve sufficient balance to 
meet the certified check. In November, 1888, the certified check is presented for 
prement. Is the bank legally bound to pay, or may it plead the statute of limita- 
tions / 

REPLy.—The. bank’s only defense is the statute. As certification is a sim- 
ple and unconditional obligation to pay on demand, this may be made when- 
ever it suits the convenience of the person who is entitled to payment. 
‘When the business of the bank is properly conducted, it is the duty of 
the officer certifying the check to cause it to be immediately charged as paid, 
in the account of the drawer, and when this is done, the sum thus charged 
will remain as a deposit in the bank to the credit of the check, and be 
forever withdrawn from the control of the maker, except as a holder of the 
check. Such a deposit stands exactly upon the same ground as every other.” 
No negligence, therefore, can be imputed to the holder of such a check in 
delaying his demand for payment. ‘‘ The bank, instead of being prejudiced, 
is benefited by the delay of its owner in calling for its payment, and can 
with no more propriety impute laches to the unknown holder of the check 
than to the known holder of an ordinary deposit.” These are the remarks 
of Chief Justice Oakley in a well-considered case decided many years ago 
(Willets v. Phenix Bank, 2 Duer, p. 132), but they express the law to-day. 
Like any other depositor, the holder of such a check can present it at any 
time within the period fixed by the statute of limitations. 
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CALIFORNIA.—The Nevada Bank of San Francisco, at its recent annual meeting of 
shareholders, made a showing as compared with the report made on Oct. 1, 1887, 
to the effect that loans, discounts and overdrafts have decreased in the aggregate 
$1,972,004.26, The amount due from banks and bankers has decreased $6,634,- 
662.82. Investments have decreased $4,214,192.45, and the amount of cash on 
hand is $229,367.79 less than a year ago. The amount due depositors has de- 
creased $4,976,450.61. The amount due banks and bankers is $5,049,236.54 less. 
The amount carried to profit and loss is $88,127.15 less. 


BRITISH SAVINGS BANKS.—A parliamentary paper just issued gives the follow- 


ing statistics regarding these banks: 
Amount with 














Number of Accts. interest to 
open on credit of Depos- 

Dec. 31, 1887. ttors 31st Dec., 1887. 

eink 5 i eee oman he iene 3,503,417 £ 48,018,468 170 
DLS iddvebpanktnanasekescwawees ke 139,744 1,745,247 68 
England and Wales..... beveseeds 3,043, 161 49,703,716 38 
CT <1i5 Gébpiheawsoeseiantscwne’ 139,081 1,142,625 99 
bits sate sedaceesetercdenase ° 158,888 2,933,031 18 5 
Islands in British seas........ si aia ll 10,071 134,691 128 
cis. chinedtante brdane Senne 3,951,766 53,974,005 46 
Se es Oe CE. db cndcaei: ecewecanaecees $269,870,325.00 


THE First RAILWAY IN CHINA.—The first annual report of the first railway 
in China has been issued by the directors. The line runs from Tongsan to 
Yungchong, in the province of Chihli, in North China. Its length is go li, or 
about 27 miles, and it owes its existence to the Kaiping coal mines, from which a 
considerable portion of its revenue is derived. The gross receipts were 53.943 
taels (about 413,000), and the net profits 19,606 taels (£4,900). A dividend of 6 
per cent. has been declared on the paid-up capital of 250,000 taels, the nominal 
capital being 1,000,000 taels,or £250,000. The principal items of the goods 
traffic were 170,588 tons of coal, 81,543 tons of brick, 15,566 packages of general 
merchandise, and 4,000,000 pounds of lime. 

Boston.—J. H. Bouvé, president of the Boston National Bank, died at his 
home after a long illness. Mr. Bouvé was born in Scituate, in September, 1829, 
and was educated in the public schools of that town. In early life he learned the 
painters’ trade, which he followed for some years, and later moved to Cohasset 
and engaged himself asa clerk in a market. Later he entered the Court square 
express office in Boston, where he remained until he secured a position as clerk in the 
Boston National Bank. In the banking business he showed remarkable ability. and 
rapidly advanced from a clerkship, until in 1878 he was madeits cashier. Still later, 
when the health of President Hall became impaired, Mr. Bouvé was made vice- 
president of the institution, and, as such, assumed the duties of the president. 
On the death of President Hall, he was, on January 9, 1883, elected president of 
the corporation by a unanimous vote of the directors. This position he held at 
the time of his death. While engaged in the business of the bank in the North- 
west last January, he took a severe cold, which, aggravating a disease of long 
standing, has kept him from business since last spring, and resulted in his death, 
Mr. Bouvé was a man of great popularity, pleasant and affable in his social rela- 
tions, honest and industrious in his business pursuits. 

MoNnTREAL.—lIn establishing its credit on the high plane of English cities, 
Montreal is in the van of Canadian municipal corporations. It has just secured a 
3 per cent. loan of £1,053,000 at an average of something over 83. ‘The minimum 
price was 82%. Some bids went up to 85%. The total bids were £213,000 in 
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excess of the amount required. All offers above the minimum rate were of course 
accepted, leaving 46 per cent. to go at the minimum. This is the first 3 per cent. 
loan issued by a Canadian municipality ; and the average bids accepted are equal 
to a 3% per cent. loan at 97, anda four per cent. loan at 110. These facts con- 
tain a valuable suggestion to Toronto, whose credit ought to stand on about the same 
level as that of Montreal.—A/onetary Times. 


NORWICH, CONNECTICUT.—Lorenzo Blackstone died on the r4th of Novem- 
ber, age sixty-nine. Mr. Blackstone, in 1845, secured the exclusive right of the 
rubber market of Great Britain, which he controlled until 1859, when he closed 
out his business in Europe and returned to this country to engage in the manufact- 
ure of cotton and woolen goods. At the time of his demise he owned the 
Attawangan Mills, three in all; the Ballou Mills, the Totoket Mills, and the 
Pequot Mills. He wasa director and one of the executive committee of the 
Ponemah Manufacturing Company, one of the Jargest cotton manufacturing 
companies in the world ; the president of the Chelsea Savings Bank, a director of 
the Thames National Bank and of the Chicagoand Alton Kailroad Company, of 
which his brother, T. B. Blackstone, is president ; and was also largely interested 
in other Western railroads. Mr. Blackstone was also very prominent in public 
affairs. He wasatrustee of the Norwich Academy, had been Mayor of Nor- 
wich four years, and served in both branches of the legislature. 


NEw. YorK City.—The board of directors of the Mechanics and Traders’ 
Bank is compelled, by the rapid growth of business, to remove their establishment 
from its present location, at the northeast corner of Broome street and the Bowery, 
to the more commodious quarters in the new building, at 486 Broadway, corner of 
Broome street. The change will take place in January, 1889. The Mechanics 
and Traders’ Bank ranks among the oldest financial institutions in the city. It 
was founded in 1830, and stood then at the corner of Grand and Suffolk streets. 
Its financial management from the beginning was of sucha kind as to always 
command popular confidence. The new building into which the old banking 
institution is to be moved is specially constructed with a view to complete security. 
It is supplied with large fire and burglar-proof vaults, and every other modern 
invention in the safeguard line. The change of location was required by the 
rapid growth of the bank’s business under its present management for the last 
four years, its deposits having increased within that period, from about $700,000 to 
$2,500,000. This bank has a capital of $200,000, and a surplus of nearly $200,- 
000. 


CuHICAGO.—The American Exchange National Bank of this city has recovered 
judgment against the receiver of the Fidelity National Bank of Cincinnati, for 
$400,000 and interest for over one year on $100.000, the latter being the 25 per 
cent. dividend that was paid to the creditors of the Fidelity National Bank, and 
which the Court holds should have been paid to the American Exchange Bank at 
that time. This suit was brought on two drafts of $100,000 each, drawn by the 
Fidelity National Bank upon the Chemical National Bank, of New York, and a 
letter of advice stating that $200,000 had been deposited to the credit of the 
American Exchange Bank, by a customer of C. J. Kershaw & Co., in Cincinnati, 
for the use of the latter. The documents were received by the American Ex- 
change National Bank, on June 15, 1887, from its customers in the regular course 
of business, and advances made to the amount of $300,000. The collapse of the 
Fidelity National Bank, the fraud perpetrated by Harper, and the dishonoring of 
these bills of exchange will be well remembered by the public ; also, the prompt 
and vigorous manner in which the Directors of the American Exchange National 
Bank made the deficiency good by an assessment of 30 per cent. on its stockhold- 
ers, which was also promptly paid, thus preserving the integrity and solvency of 
the bank, as well as the confidence of the public in its management. The receiv- 
er of the Fidelity National Bank refused to allow the claim of the American 
Exchange Bank, upon the ground that the Fidelity National Bank never received 
any consideration for these drafts, but that Harper fraudulently issued them to 
procure funds to run a wheat deal in Chicago. The American Exchange Bank 
stated that these items were accepted from its customers in the usual course of 
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business, and that its officers were wholly without notice or knowledge that Har- 
per, or the Fidelity National Bank had any connection with the Chicago wheat deal, 
hence brought suit to recover, resulting in judgment for the full amount, Judges 
Jackson and Sage, of the United States Court, deciding, at the close of a three 
days’ trial, and without leaving the bench, that the American Exchange National 
Bank acted in good faith in cashing these drafts, and were innocent holders for 
value, fully entitled to recover. The result of this suit is very important to all 
banking interests, for, if acts performed within the scope of a bank officer’s powers 
do not bind the bank, there would be no safety in accepting any bank documents 
for credit. Over $100,000 will at once be paid tothe American Exchange Na- 
tional Bank, and such further dividends as may be realized from the assets of the 
Fidelity National Bank estate, which it is now believed will amount to 50 or 60 per 
cent. of the whole indebtedness. Suit has been instituted against the directors 
and stockholders of the Fidelity, which, if successful, will result in paying the 
creditors in full. The directors and stockholders of the American Exchange Na- 
tional Bank are to be congratulated both as to the complete vindication given after 
the most thorough investigation, and the large increase the money will give to the 
value of the stock, in the addition to its surplus.— Chicago Journal. 

CINCINNATI.—The First National Bank of Cincinnati, whose sign has for the 
past twenty-five years hung in all sorts of financial breezes, over the building at the 
northwest corner of Third and Walnut streets, has moved into its new home on the 
same site, where, the officers say, it will continue longer to live in the future than it 
has in the past. The First is one of the oldest national banking institutions in the 
city. The new building, which it occupied for the first time yesterday, is a very 
substantial and a very handsome home, befitting the substantial character of the 
banking institution its roof will for many, many years to come, cover. The build- 
ing is massive but simple in its design, of the Romanesque type. The elevation of 
Walnut street gives easy access through a wide entresol, guarded by an artistic 
wrought iron grill door, tothe bank. The banking-room is a well lighted apart- 
ment, the ceiling of which is 221% feet above the marble-tiled floor. The interior 
decoration of the room is handsome. The wood is quartered oak. ‘The iron 
columns are covered with porous terra cotta, and plastered with a hard finished 
cement. The staircases are of iron, with handsome marble treads. The entresol 
is wainscoted with handsome polished marble. The exterior, of obsidian brick, 
with Missouri granite base and polished granite window supports is very handsome, 
but massive. ‘The roof is of asphalt, and, like the entire building, is fire-proof. 
There is a great deal of ironwork in the building. The walls and ceils are of iron 
beams, with arches of fire-clay between the beams in the construction of the ceiling 
and wall doors. A roomy elevator, in connection with an easy stairway, gives 
rapid communication to the upper floors of the building, which have already been 
rented to lawyers, agents, and other professional and commercial people. The 
Sanitary and ventilating appliances are all modern and perfect.— Commercial Ga- 
settle. 

RETIREMENT OF CIRCULATION.—The Secretary of the Treasury on the Ioth of 
November issued the following circular in regard to deposits of lawful money to 
retire circulation: ‘* In order that the national banks desiring to withdraw bonds 
on deposit with the Treasurer to secure circulation may be fully informed of the 
course to be pursued, notice is hereby given: 1. That Section 9, act of July 12, 
1882, limits to $3,000,000 the amount of lawful money to be received by the 
Treasurer for that purpose in any one calendar month. 2. The limit for the 
months of October and November having been reached, and it being probable that 
the movement may continue, it is hereby ordered that, until further notice, deposits 
of lawful money for the withdrawal of bonds be received at the office of the 
Treasurer of the United States at Washington, and nowhere else. 3. Tenders of 
deposits of lawful money may be made tothe Treasurer of the United States on 
December 1, 1888, and at 12 o’clock noon all tenders received up to that hour will 
be considered by the Treasurer. If the amounts sotendered shall, in the aggregate, 
exceed the limit for the month, the deposits to be accepted will be determined by 
lot, under supervision of a committee, which will be appointed for that purpose, and 
the remainder will be entitled to priority after January 1, 1889, in the order 
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assigned to them by the committee. If the amounts tendered should not exceed 
the limit, all will be accepted, and tenders subsequently made will be accepted in 
the order of their receipt by the Treasurer of the United States. 4. Deposits 
tendered in excess of the limit will be returned to the banks by whom they were 
tendered, but a record will be kept of the order in which the tenders were made, 
and the banks making the same will be entitled to priority after January 1, 1889, 
in the same order. 5. Banks giving notice after December 1, of their desire to 
deposit lawful money, will become thereby entitled priority in the order of the receipt 
by the Treasurer of the United States of such notice.” 

BANK PROFITS ON GOVERNMENT DEPOsiTs —The New York correspondent of 
the Philadelphia Public Ledger says: ‘‘It is not unlikely that the banks them- 
selves, or some of them, may find it to their interest to anticipate this possible 
change of policy and to relinquish the public deposits and to sell the Government 
bonds held to secure them. One bank, which purchased about a million dollars 
worth of bonds with which to secure a Government deposit of a like amount of 
money, has held the bonds in the neighborhood of 130. It purchased them at 
about 123. This bank made avery good thing out of the operation. It madea 
profit on the purchase and sale of the bonds. It drew the interest on the bonds 
during the time it held them, and it had the full use of the million of Government 
money during that period. Its profits were about as follows : Difference between the 
buying and selling price of the bonds, $70,000. Interest on the bonds, say one year, 
$40,000. Free use of Government money, yielding to the bank, perhaps, $70,000. 
Total, $180,000. This is certainly a very good showing for a financial operation 
attended with absolutely no risk. There might naturally be some resentment that a 
favored bank should thus reap an immense profit out of money belonging to the 
public Treasury. But without entering into a discussion of the wisdom or unwisdom 
of the Treasury policy of depositing Government money in the national banks, it may 
be well to say that the policy is defended even by banking institutions which do not 
carry the Government deposits. It is held that the Treasury could do nothing else. . 
Not to have adopted this method of expanding the currency would have resulted, 
it is claimed, in a financial crash. However objectionable may be the method of 
relief, the end, it is claimed, justified the means.” 

DETROIT BANK CLERKS’ CLUB.—Contracts have been let for furnishing the 
new club house of the Detroit Bank Clerks’ Association, and it is expected that the 
building will be ready for a grand opening, arranged to be held on May 30, 1889. 
The board of trustees of the club has adopted ‘* Interlaken” as the name of the 
club, suggested by the situation of the property in Oakland county. 

THE CHICAGO BANKERS’ CLuB.—The Bankers’ Club enjoyed its twenty-fifth 
regular meeting on the 13th instant. As officers were to be elected after the usual 
banquet, there were no speeches, nor was there any formal programme. The 
front of the menu card had the following interesting bit of information: 

CLEARINGS OF CHICAGO BANKS. 
$580,727,331 00 
1,044,678,475 00 
887 2,909,216,210 00 
What will they be in 1897 ? 


After the banquet the following officers were elected for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, George Schneider; Vice-President, J. J. Mitchell ; Secretary and Treasurer, 
J. T. Sturges ; Executive Committee, E. G. Keith, W. C. Oakley and J. C. Neely. 


SPANISH MILLED DOLLARS.—Judge Hare, in Court of Common Pleas of Phila- 
delphia, has decided the case of William S. Perot, Jr., et al., v. Mayer LEtchoiz, 
etal, in favor of the defendants, whereby they have the right to pay an irredeem- 
able ground rent in Spanish milled dollars instead of United States money. The 
milled dollar is worth from 72 to 85 cents in the current money of the United 
States. The ground rent was created in 1793, and by various assignments it 
became vested in the present plaintiffs. It requires the yearly payment of 95% 
Spanish milled dollars. On January Ist last, this rent becoming due, the defend- 
ants offered payment in the Spanish coin, but the plaintiffs refused to receive them, 
claiming that they were entitled to payment in United States coin. A suit in the 
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form of a ‘‘ case stated ” was then brought, and was argued before the court some 
months ago. Judge Hare holds that the tender of the Spanish coin was a good 
tender, and he therefore gave judgment for the defendants. At the time (1793) the 
ground rent deed was made, Spanish milled dollars were part of the current money 
in the United States, and they remained a legal tender in the United States until 
1857. heir coinage ceased many vears ago, Spain having entirely changed its sys- 
tem of currency, and adopted a system in which there is no coin known as a dollar, 
nor is these any coin which is the exact equivalent of the Spanish milled dollar. 

MAINE.—Of the death of William C. Holt, cashier of the Veazie National 
Bank, the Bangor Whig and Courier says: *‘ He was bora in Bethel, Oxford 
county, May 13, 1828, and was, therefore, nearly sixty years and six months old. 
He went to Piscataquis county about 1850, where he engaged in school teaching 
and other occupations, and entered the post-office in this city as a clerk about 1851, 
remaining there in various grades up to assistant postmaster until 1867, when he 
entered the Veazie bank as clerk. On the death of General Veazie, president of 
the bank, the late Major Alfred Veazie, who was cashier, was promoted to the 
presidency, and Mr. Holt elected cashier, holding the position until his death, a 
period of over twenty years. Mr. Holt was for two years a member of the Com- 
mon Council from Ward 4, and served efficiently in that capacity. As a cashier he 
stood high, and by his genial manners made many friends.” 


DEATHS. 


APGAR.—On November 16, aged eighty years, LEvI APGAR, President of North 
River Bank, New York City, N. Y. 

Bouvé.—On October 27, aged fifty-nine years, JAMES H. BouvE, President of 
Boston National Bank, Boston, Mass. 

Griccs.—On November 24, W. L. Griccs, President of Fourth National 
Bank, Dallas, Texas. 

HAMILTON.—On October 26, aged sixty-nine years, WILLIAM T. HAMILTON, 
President of Hagerstown Bank, Hagerstown, Md. 

HOLDEN.—On October 7, aged twenty-eight years, ADDISON RICHARD HOLDEN, 
Cashier of Bank of Honeoye Falls, Honeoye Falls, N. Y. 

HOSTETTER.—On November 6, aged seventy years, DAVID HOSTETTER, Presi- 
dent of Fort Pitt National Bank, Pittsburgh, Penn. 

HoweE.—On November 12, aged seventy-two years, PETER Howe, of the firm of 
Peter Howe & Sons, proprietors of the Wenona Bank, Wenona, III 

MARSHALL.—On November 17, aged seventy-four years, HENRY PERRY MAR- 
SHALL, Cashier of Seamen’s Bank for Savings, New York City, N. Y. 

PHELPS.—On November 2, aged forty-seven years, SAMUEL F. PHELPs, Secre- 
tary of Long Island Loan and Trust Company, Brooklyn, N. Y 

ROLsTon.—On October 26, aged sixty-nine years, JoHN H. ROLSTON, Cashier 
of the Bank of the State of New York, New York City, N. Y. 

SCHALL.—On November 16, aged fifty-seven years, JAMES A. SCHALL, Cashier 
of York County National Bank, York, Penn. 

SCHWARZWAELDER.—On November 24, aged seventy-five years, CHRISTIAN 
SCHWARZWAELDER, President of Germania Bank, New York City, N. Y. 

THOMPSON.—On November 7, aged eighty-one years, DAVID THOMPSON, 
President of Sussex National Bank, Newton, N. 

WRIGHT.—On October 29, THOMAS B. WRIGHT, President of Warren Deposit 
Bank, Bowling Green, Ky. 

YEAKLE.—On November 1, aged fifty-nine years, ABRAHAM A. YEAKLE, 
President of Peoples National Bank, Norristown, Penn. 
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CHANGES OF PRESIDENT AND CASHIER. 


(Monthly List, continued from November No., page 397.) 


Bank and Place. 


N. th City.. National Park Bank 


ae 


. Citizens Bank, 


. Seamen’s Bank for Savings... 
CaL. vis 


Santa Cruz B. for Sav. & “i 
Santa Cruz. 


B. of Carbondale, Carbondale.. 
. Rollins Investment Co., \ 


Denver. i 


. Union Bank, Greeley 
.. State Bank, Julesburg 
. Central Dakota Bank, 


Arlington. } 


. First National Bank, 


Pierre. | 


Central Georgia Bank, Macon.. 
.. First National Bank, Danville.. 
. Indianapolis Nat. Bank, 


Indianapolis. 


Dow City. } 


.. Bank of Minden, Minden 
.. Farmers Bank, Odebolt 


Jewell City. 


.. City S. B. of K. C., Kansas City. 
. Kendall Exchange Bank, \ 


Kendall. } 


.. First National Bank, Lincoln.. 
.. State Exch. Bank, Mankato.... 
.. First National Bank, Oswego. . 

. Bank of Plainville, Plainville. 
Boone Co. Dep. B., Burlington, 
.. Central City D.B., Central City. 
.. Northern B. of Ky., Lexington. 

. B. of Shelbyville, Shelbyville. . . 
State Nat. Bank, New Orleans. 


Veazie Nat. Bank, Bangor 


Harford Nat. Bank, Bel Air.... 
. Boston National Bank, Boston. 
. N. B. of Redemption, Boston.. 
.. Holliston Nat. B., 
... Merchants N. B., Battle Creek.. 
. B. of Belle Plaine, Belle Plaine. 
.. Renville Co. B., Bird Island... 
.. Rock Co, Bank, Luverne 
.. B. of New Prague, New Prague. 
.. Bank of Waterville, Waterville. 
. Bank of Windom, Windom.... 


Bank of Cowgill, Cowgill 


. Bozeman National Bank, 


Bozeman. 


. First National Bank, 


Miles City. 


. .. Nebraska State B., Schuyler.. 
.+..- Sussex National Bank, 


Newton. i 


. J. A. Earls, P 


Holliston... 


Elected. 


Ebenezer K. Wright, V.?. 
. Daniel Barnes, Cas 


In place of. 


rf J. H. Logan, ? 


W. M. Prentiss, Cas 

Frank C. Young, V. P.. 

T. P. Dunbar, 7vreas.... 

Geo. S. Adams, Cas Jas. E. Benedict. 
Peter Peterson. 


J. P. Ki , L. A. Kidder. 
Wm. P. Allen, Cas E. F, Coleman. 
W. G. Nixon, V. P 

E. H. Andrews, A. Cas.. 
R. H. Brown, 7 oo ‘ 
Thos, J. Cofer, P John V. Hadley. 
Edwin E. Rexford, Cas.. Henry Latham. 
W. F. C. Golt, Ass’t Cas, Edwin E. Rexford, 


Frank C. Young. 


.. Ind.Tr. S.Dep.Co., Indianapolis H. F. Sprandel, Sec. & 7. 
. Dow City Bank, \ ; 


Abner Graves, ?. ... 
N. B. Crowell, Cas . Abner Graves. 
L. Trimble, Cas I, H. Booth, 
ey Wes BUNUN PF. ccveccce O. P. Thompson. 
Ben). Musser, P 
Wm. Musser, V. P 
Newton Kreamer, Cas... 
Samuel W. Day, P 
J. G. Brandt, P 
N. E, Allen, Cas 
H. F. Bredes, V. P 


Robt. O. Denning, ?.... 


. Irvin. 


Israel Davy. 
C. Abbey. 
W. H. Burke. 
Jo. C. Revill, Cas 

J. S. Hill, Cas 

7 nF. é6encee ee 
W. S. Harbison, P J. C. Beekham. 

C. H. Culbertson, 4. C.. W. P. Nicholls. 
A. B. Taylor, Act’g Cas. Wm. C. Holt.* 
Wm. M. Hines, Cas Jas. McAfee. 

Silas Pierce, P James H. Bouvé.* 
James B. Chase, P Wm. D. Forbes. 
John M. Batchelder, P... Sidney Wilder. 
Frank Turner, V. P i 
E, E. Chard, Cas 

J. W. Donohue, Cas 
B. H. Hinkly, P 
Joseph Maertz, P 

A. J. Kanne, Cas 

E. Sevatson, P 

Jas. Cowgill, P 

( C. W. Hoffman, V/V. P.. 
Peter Koch, Cas 


J. G. Furnish, 
. Reno. 


Thos. M. Paine. 
Wm, Ty agg 


Robt. H. Finch. 

. Peter Koch. 

C. H. Cobb. 

J a Leighton. 
- ‘ . Jordan. 
. Geo. W. Blundell, _# 
David R. Hull, ?.. 
Thos. Lawrence, V.. P. 


. David Thompson.* 
. David R. Hull. 


* Deceased. 
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Bank and Place. Electea In place of. 

N. Y... Commercial Bank, Brooklyn... S. L. Keeney, P.........  — ceccceee 

» .» Long Island Loan Beir | Fred’k T. Aldridge, Sec.. Sam’l. F, Phelps.* 

» ..Second N. B., Cooperstown... Henry L. Hinman, Cas.. B. M. Cady. 

» .. Smith’s Bank, Perry........... Wm. D. Page, Cas...... H. N. Page. 

w . First National Bank, Rondout. A. Burton, ?., Aro tem.. Thos. Cornell. 
N. C... N. B. of High Point, HighPoint. E. M. Armfield, dc?gC. _........... 
OHIO... Toledo Nationa! Bank, Toledo. H. S. Young, Cas....... E. H. Van Hoesen. 

w .. First Nat. Bank, Wellsville.... H. B. Nicholson, Cas.... James Henderson. 
ORE.... First National Bank, Heppner. Geo. Conser, r aoe J. G. Maddock. 
PENN... Nat. B.of Brookville, Brookv’lle. Joseph Darr, V. #7....... W. D. J. Marlin. 

w _.. Peoples Nat. Bank, Morristown. S. K. Anders, | eee A. A. Yeakle.* 

w  .. Fort Pitt National Bank, D. Leet Wilson, P...... David Hostetter. * 


Pittsburgh. {| Andrew W. Herron, Cas. D. Leet Wilson. 
u York Co. Nat. Bank, York.... Isaac A. Elliott, Cas.... James A. Schall.* 


R. I.... Greenwich N. B.,E. Greenwich. Jas. M. Davis, ?........ Henry Sweet. 
TENN... Farmers Bank, Sparta......... R. P. Olicer, Pic cesscce Geo. G. Dibrell. 
« .. First National Bank, Sparta... J. R. Tubb, Cas......... J. N. Walling. 


«  ., First Nat. Bank, Union City... Frank O. Watts, Cas.... R. P. Whitesell. 
Texas,. First National Bank, Tyler.... E. C. Williams, V. P.. .H. G. Askew. 
a“ 


.. Panhandle National Bank, {| Robt. E. Huff, ?7...... . John G. James. 
Wichita Falls. } L. C. Grant, Asst ae 
UTAH .. First National Bank, & D. H,. Betty, Preece cekccs H. S. Eldredge. 
Ogden. | = — Ve Bnascaes D. H. Perry. 
; joan Sharp, £....ce see H. S. Eldredge. 
« .. Deseret weeny Cit 5 Moses Thatcher, V. P.. . John Sharp. “ 
. e\ry- ( Elias A. Smith, 4. Cas.. 9 .....00. 
Vt. .... Lyndonville National Bank, { Chas. A. Harris, Poacees L. B. Harris. 
Lym@omvelse. | 1. BD. BEMsTIR, CaS..cccee cccccces 
WasH .. Yakima National Bank, J. D. Connett, Cas...... Geo. Donald. 
North Yakima. Frank Bartholet, 4. Cas. J. D. Connett. 
Ont... Bank of Hamilton, Listowel... O. S. Clarke, Agt Mrenknd H. H. O'Reilly. 


NEW BANKS, BANKERS, AND SAVINGS BANKS. 
(Monthly List, continued from November No., page 395-) 


State. Place and Capital. Bank or Banker. Cashier and N. Y. Correspondent. 
CaL.... Alameda....... Bank of Alameda....... First National Bank, 
$100,000 H. Sevenniy, ?. James E, Baker, Cas. 
oe) Cine. .... CH Eee Ge. isti‘*C¥Wn ows cwwc nce ns 
Chas. M. Root, P. Jesse L. Root, Cas. 
w ., Walsenburgh.. Walsen & Wheeler. Kountze Bros, 
$25,000 

Tine snd ME Makcousse Jackson Banking Co.. Third National Bank. 


$25,000 Wm. S. ee, P. Larkin D. Watson, Cas. 
Frank S. Etheridge, V. 


SR cane Remington..... Bank of T. Durant & Co. Green & Bateman. 
Treat Durant, P. Wm. H. Wells, Cas. 
Iowa... Cherokee....... Cherokee State Bank.. National Bank of Republic. 
, $25,000 John P. tg P. Edward D. Huxford, Cas. 
j. C Hall, V. P. 
« .. Fort Madison... Lee Co. Savings Bank.. S. A. Kean & Co. 
$25,000 Samuel Atlee, P. Geo. M. Hanchett, Cas. 
Wm. G. Kent, V. P. 
o oe Gide City, 200 American Nat. Bank.. First National Bank. 
$150,000 B. M. Webster, ‘P. Herman Russell, Cas. 
H. A. Jandt, V. P. Howard S. Baker, Ass't Cas. 
| ee BOR. cscs csce Paitin. Saeerereeen en tennvees 


$50,000 Chas. C. Burrill, ?. Edgar F. Brewer, Cas. 


* Deceased. 
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Place and Capital. Bank or Banker. Cashter and N. Y. Correspondent, 
. Laingsburgh.... Union Bank Fourth National Bank, 


Wm. H, Hunt, Cas. 
. Reading Exchange Bank 
Henry F. Doty, ?. W. B. Northrop, Cas. 
. Aberdeen. .... Bank of Aberdeen United States National Bank, 
$50 ,000 Wm. G. Elkin, ?. Robert Paine, Cas. 
Marshfield Merchants & Farmers B. Chatham National Bank. 
R. W. Fyan, 7. W. L. Long, Cas. 
Geo. F. Gilbert, V. P. 
Bank of Danbury 
T. E. McDonald, P. J. S. Ewart, Cas. 
German-American Bank. Chatham National Bank, 
Ernest Schurman, /. Junius Rogers, Cas. 
ChristianChristensen, V P 
. Wood River.... First National Bank 
$50,000 Henry Chamberlin, P. Walter Chamberlin, Cas. 
Patrick Moore, ° 
. Rocky Mount... Bank of Rocky Mount.. National Park Bank. 
$22,500 Samuel E, nen P. Luther F. Tillery, Cas. 
Thos. H. Battle, V. 
. Wellsborough.. Wellsboeough N. oe. Seaboard National Bank. 
Hugh Young, P. Wm. D. Van Horn, Cas. 
Bank of Camden Seaboard National Bank. 
H. G. Carrison, P. Waddy C. Thomson, Cas. 
S. C. Clyburn, V. P. 
. Covington. .... Farmers Union Bank.. 
$40,000 J. M. on P. E.L. Worrell, Cas. 
G. B. Gillespie, V. P. 
«# .. Johnson City... First National Bank.. National Bank of Deposit. 
j. E. Crandall, P. D. S. McIntyre, Cas. 
Laredo Bank Hanover National Bank. 
(Bartlett, Wolcott & Co.) 
Powell’s Valley Bank.... National Park Bank, 
; Henry J. Morgan, ?. W. K. Armstrong, Cas. 
WASH.. Pentecost, Hayden & Hu son. Chemical National Bank. 


$6,000 
ONT.... Cayuga Bank of Hamilton. Bank of Montreal. 
J. H. Stuart, Agent. 





OFFICIAL BULLETIN OF NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 
(Monthly List, continued from November No., page 397.) 


Third National Bank G. Gunby Jordan, 
Columbus, Ga. J. W. Murphey, $100,000 
Wellsborough Nat. Bank Hugh Young, . 
Wellsborough, Penn. W.D.Van Horn, 50,000 
First National Bank Henry Chamberlin, 
Wood River, Neb. Walter Chamberlin, 50,000 
American National Bank B. M. Webster, 
Sioux City, lowa. Herman Russell, 150,000 
First Nat. B’k. of Bar Harbor. Chas. C. Burrill, 
Eden, Me. Edgar F. Brewer, 50,000 
Phoenix National Bank W. H. Cassell, 
Lexington, Ky. J. W. Rodes, 150,000 
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CHANGES, DISSOLUTIONS, ETC. 
(Continued from November No., page 399-) 


CaL.... Alameda.. .... First National Bank has gone into voluntary liquidation, 
succeeded by Bank of Alameda, same officers and corre- 
spondents. 

Dak.... Ellendale...... Gannon, Smith & Co., succeeded by F. B. Gannon. 

sg Wes cess Bank of Wolsey; (Vance & Burns), N. W. Vance now pro- 
prietor. 


IND..... Wabash........ Wabash County Bank, succeeded by Wabash National Bank, 
same officers and correspondents. 
Iowa... Council Bluffs.. J. W. & E. L. Squire, now J. W. Squire. 
» .. Marble Rock... Marble Rock Bank (Shepardson & Martin), now J. B. Shep- 
ardson, proprietor. 


w I ca enue Osceola Bank, reported closed. 
KAN.... Hays City..... Bank of Hays City has been incorporated, same officers. 
w .. Jewell City.... Citizens Bank has been incorporated. 
# .. Millbrook.. ... The location of the First National Bank has been changed 


to Hill City, and to be known as the First National Bank 
of Hill City. 


> ig Scdaeads Bank of Seward has discontinued. 
“oe Bank of Turon, C. R. Reed now proprietor. 
MICH... Reading....... Bank of Reading, succeeded by Exchange Bank. 
NER.... Valparaiso. .... State Bank of Valparaiso, reported closed. 
N. Y... Auburn...... . _ Exchange Bank has gone into voluntary liquida- 
ion. 
Mie So ..ce SIMOAM cccees Bank of Durham, reported failed. 
Ts ssc MEENEEEe ee eées Home Savings Bank, reported suspended, 
a. Fen R,. H. O’Neil, now R. H. O’Neil & Son. 





t 
* 
+ 


Sterling exchange has ranged during November at from 4.87% @ 4.88% for 
bankers’ sight, and 4.8414 @ 4.85 for 60 days. Paris—Francs, 5.183% @ 5.17% 
for sight, and 5.2214 @5.20% for 60 days. ‘The closing rates for the month were 
as follows: Bankers’ sterling, 60 days, 4.8434 @ 4.85 ; bankers’ sterling, sight, 
4-88 @ 4.88%. Cable transfers, 4.8834 @ 4.89. Paris—Bankers’, 60 days, 
5-217%8 @ 5.21% ; sight, 5.183 @ 5.18%. Antwerp—Commercial, 60 days, 
5-25 @ 5.243%. Reichmarks (4) — bankers’, 60 days, 95% @ 95%; 
sight, 9534 @ 95%. Guilders—bankers’, 60 days, 40; @ 40% ; sight, 40% 
@ 4035. 





- = ~ 


SWEDISH BANKING.—The Lumberman’s Bank at Sundsvall is an institution 
in which nearly all the lumbermen are interested ; and when they sell a cargo of 
timber or lumber—and there are at times fifty or sixty vessels loading on the shores 
of the Baltic—they immediately turn over the bill of lading to the Lumberman’s 
Bank and get the money for it. The vessel starts for the mouth of the sea, and 
the time required to make that distance is about three days. Meanwhile the bank 
has sent the bill of lading to England with a draft, and if it is promptly paid the 
vessel is sent out of the sea on its journey towards England ; if not, it is held until 
the matter is satisfactorily arranged, and thus they seldom meet with a loss. This 
is a kind of sagacity that 7he 7imberman would recommend to its native constit- 
uents, believing that such calamities on the recent Colorado failure ought to be 
averted.— Zhe Lumberman. 
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